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PREFACE 


IN this small book I have taken my publishers at their 
word. It is an account of the Army during my time— 
that is, my life, which opened in 1878; though my 
career as a soldier did not begin until twenty years 
later. During my actual service, which ended in 1933, 
two great military events took place—namely, the Boer 
War and the World War. Therefore I have allotted 
the bulk of my space to them, and to make the story 
complete, and, like a good fairy tale, end happily, I 
have prefaced them with a prologue dealing with the 
Army as it was yesterday, and have added to them 
an epilogue considering the Army as it should be 
to-morrow. 

In tackling my subject I have, rightly or wrongly, 
considered it better not to attempt to write a history 
of the Army during the last fifty odd years, such as 
the late Sir John Fortescue would have done, but 
instead to avoid the detail of changes and to attempt 
to breathe forth the spirit which gave them life. My 
aim has been, therefore, to produce a character study 
of a great corporation rather than a chronological 
account of its doings—study the aim of which is to 
discover strength and weakness so that its spirit may 
be transfigured and its services enlarged. 

As regards the sources of my information, I have 
relied upon my own experiences, a good memory and, 
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as must always be, the thoughts and written words of 
others. Chapter IX, “During the World War,” I have 
dealt with in an exceptional way. Because that period 
is so vast, in the limited space at my disposal I have 
attempted to reproduce in the reader's mind its vastness 
rather than to depict its many events in thumb-nail 
sketches. This I have done by figures more than by 
words, and with gratitude I acknowledge my debt to 
the able compilers of the official Statistical Abstract of 
Information regarding the Armies at Home and Abroad, 
1914-1920, from which so many of my figures are 
taken. 

Should this book be considered too highly critical, 
my defence is that through criticism alone can we 
hope for progress. The serving soldier is forbidden to 
criticise; consequently, if it is to be done, it is right that 
the retired soldier should do it. Often is it stated that, 
being no longer on the active list, of necessity he is 
out of date. Many certainly are, because they have 
always been so, and though !oss of contact with the 
changes in the minutiae of their profession may occur, 
in every other respect, if they chose to think, the very 
absence of detail and routine should make them 
mentally better soldiers. 

To know what is best in an organisation is, no doubt, 
most satisfying; yet satisfaction is not the road to 
efficiency. To know the worst is, I think, more helpful, 
and to criticise what is bad, so long as criticism is 
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constructive, is surely the road to all progress. There- 
fore may this small, critical spirit-study of our Army 
help those who constitute it not to live up to its great 
traditions only, but to transcend them. 

J. F. Cc. F. 


November 20, 1934. 
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PART I 


YESTERDAY 


CHAPTER I 
THE ARMY 


WuatT is an army? According to the dictionary, “‘it 
is a body of men organised, armed and trained for war.” 
Yet, as there are exceptions to every rule, this is exactly 
what our Army is not and what it has never really been; 
for it has always been organised, armed and trained for 
peace. Should you say to a man: “Build me a sky- 
scraper,” and then give him a box of nursery bricks, 
though he may call his construction the Woolworth 
Tower, it will be no more than a habitation fit for 
fairies to live in. Our Army, as I will show, really 
belongs to Grimm and Andersen. 

It was originally a police force which struggled out of 
Fyrds, Hue-and-Cries and Militias, and, until 1829, 
it remained a police force in fact. Since then it has 
slipped into a police reserve, and to-day its main duty 
is to supply constables for India, recently a book 
has even been written upon its police operations. Yet 
all its manuals assert that it is training for war and not 
training for police work; in fact, it possesses no such 
thing as a police text-book. The reason for this is 
obvious: As we are the most well-behaved nation in 
the world, it would shock us to think that we required 
seventy-one Battalions of infantry to maintain law 
and order in this country; so we talk of wars of the 
“first magnitude,” keep a nosegay of tanks to suggest 
that we mean this, and evoke the Cardwell System, 
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of which more anon, to prove that our Army has really 
nothing whatever to do with this country, because it is 
no more than a depot for our Indian Gendarmerie— 
yet we pay for it. 

To-day, and ever since 1660, the Army has been 
no more than tolerated by the people, and every 
twelve months we are reminded of this by the passing 
of the Annual Army Act. It is not a popular institu- 
tion. Though among Continental Powers conscription 
is hated by the mass of the people, their armies are 
venerated, and not merely tolerated as an annoying 
insurance. In our country the very name “soldier” is 
more of a stigma than an honour; more so formerly and 
less so to-day, thanks to the World War, which showed 
that soldiers are sometimes worth their salt. Yet 
animosity exists. Even so enlightened a writer as Mr. 
Wingfield-Stratford can still say: “The soldier is a 
perpetual reactionary of force. His calling is a negation 
of justice, of freedom, of loving-kindness, and of 
reason.” Thus we become completely Beverley-be- 
Nicholised. Yet there is nothing new in this; for, in 
his Vanity of Arts and Sciences, Cornelius Agrippa 
cries: 


These are the great Doctors in the Art. . . . Thieves, 
House-breakers, Robbers, Murderers, Sacrilegious 
Fencers, Adulterers, Panders, Whoremongers, Traitors, 
Gamesters, Blasphemers, Parricides, Incendiaries, Pirates 
and Tyrants. All which who ever would express in one 
Word, let him call ’um Soldiers. . 
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Well, we cannot sink much lower than that, in 
spite of the League of Nations Union. 

In the last century the Queen’s uniform was looked 
upon more or less as a convict-reserve dress. The 
soldier was called “a red herring” or “‘a boiled lobster,” 
and “soldier” or “‘sodger” was considered the worst 
term of reproach which could be applied to a sailor. 
In fact, to make a sailor shoulder a hand-spike and 
walk fore and aft the deck, like a sentry, would break 
his spirit down more quickly than flogging. In 1859, 
when panic struck this country, and thousands of 
civilians enlisted as volunteers, what was their re- 
compense? They were called “feather-bed soldiers” 
and jeeringly compared to Lord Nelson: “The last 
thing,” it was said, “that Lord Nelson did was to die 
for his country.” As late as March, 1914, we find a 
writer quoting in Blackwood’s Magazine: 


“So you have been seduced by the attractions of a red 
coat,” quoth a schoolmaster, nettled at the defection of 
one whom he had regarded as a “probability” for a 
scholarship. “You are adopting a profession suitable only 
for rich and idle young men. On no account shall my 
daughters marry soldiers or even enter a garrison town!” 


Poor dears! 

There can be little doubt that the civil anathema 
which was cast upon the Army did prevent the better 
men from enlisting: the civilians got what they made. 
Even in the above schoolmaster’s case there was a 
remote justification; for in a pamphlet entitled Mars 
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Stript of His Armour, published about 1714, the un- 
named author tells us: 


But as terrible as the Cannon is, the Smoak of it is 
fructifying; and a Burgher’s Wife, who goes two or three 
Times a Week to smell Gunpowder, is as sure of a Receipt 
against Barrenness, as a good Woman who makes a 
Journey to Tunbridge, Epsom, or the Spaws in York- 
shire. 


I cannot resist quoting this anonymous writer again, 
as he shows how much we have to thank the civilian 
for in the development of our military might. He 
says: 


A Regiment is a Corporation, which consists of several 
Individuals, detached from Bridewell, the King’s Bench, 
the Fleet, Newgate, and the Compters. . . . 

And again: 


*Tis a very religious Society, that’s most evident, though 
not so pretending as some are; for they very civilly go to 
Prayers once a Sunday, when the Chaplain of the 
Regiment is at Leisure to attend to his Cure, and decently 
rob, plunder and ravish all the week afterwards. 


Yet such was the Army which won us our Empire. 
Recruited from the bottom of Society, it was led by 
the top. A curious penal, feudal instrument; neither 
exactly an army nor a police force, a kind of mobile 
jail; but what really was and is it? 


( I say this in a whisper to my readers: Strange though 
it may seem, in actual fact our Army is a national 
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institution maintained to amuse the people who love 
displays. There is no nation which can so thoroughly 
revel in pageants as we do: Horse-Guards parades, 
Trooping of the Colours, Mounting of the Guard and 
Tattoos are the circuses of our modern Rome. We 
love to stand and gape or keep step with the drum; 
it is all so soothing, and we need not think. A French- 
man likes a soldier to look like a soldier, we like him 
to look like a pantomime artist. If we cannot dress 
him in a uniform which would stampede a bull a mile 
off, we hang every imaginable thing about him, so 
that the people may exclaim: “Oh, my! Look at that! 
What is it?’ Consequently most of our gunners 
appear as if they had looted an optician's store, and 
the infantry have funny little pockets and pouches all 
over them, whilst the cavalry—they look like mounted 
pedlars. If through lack of money we are forbidden 
to invent a shako three feet high, we go to the other 
extreme, yet design something the people must look 
at—a hat which no sober rat-catcher would go out 
in at midnight. It is all a matter of show. 

Our most important military operation of the year, 
which takes weeks of preparation and training, is not 
Army Maneeuvres, but the Aldershot Tattoo. I admit 
that of its kind it is the finest spectacle in the world; 
but it has nothing whatever to do with soldiering, and 
though its excuse is ‘Army charities,” the real reason 
for its existence is our love of display. “Fuss and 


Feathers” has always been our military motto, and as 
B 
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far as the private soldier himself is concerned, the two 
most dreadful punishments ever meted out to him 
have been flogging and pipeclay. 

It is not so long ago as to be forgotten when the 
soldier took several hours to clean his kit for “‘marching 
order,” and, if it happened to rain when he marched 
out, the drip of the pipeclay took him several more 
hours to get his uniform respectable again. Once, as a 
subaltern, I worked out how many hours in his service 
a soldier took in “cleaning up.” I forget now the 
astronomical figure I arrived at; but it was rather 
more than the time he spent on drill, and as he seemed 
to be drilling most of the day, one can imagine what it 
must have totalled. In the history of war, pipeclay 
has been responsible for the loss of billions and billions 
of working hours. Yet it had one advantage: it made 
“fatigues” popular. They do not entail “cleaning up,” 
and there are few full-dress soldiers who would not 
prefer to empty latrine buckets in their spare time than 
prepare their uniforms for a Sunday church parade. 

Why in the old days, before web equipment came 
in, were not pipeclay belts replaced by brown leather 
ones? The official reason was, that in cleaning them 
they might turn slightly different shades!—Display! 
display! with buttons shining like meteorites. So it has 
always happened, as Mr. Arnold Forster exclaimed 
many years ago: 


I maintain without hesitation that in every campaign 
we have had, our sailors and soldiers have forced a victory 
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by their own bravery and sufferings, not because, but in 
spite of their civilian directors. 


The organisation of this peculiar army is both fixed 
and fluid. It is anchored to tradition and canalised by 
finance. Nothing much matters so long as its traditions 
are not imperilled, and its efficiency for war is of no 
account so long as its cost can be kept down. It is a 
mixture of Messrs. Cartier and Woolworth: customs 
which date from the age of the grand seigneurs and a 
miserable sixpenny economy which would have dis- 
graced old Scrooge. 

Its strength is of no concern to anybody except 
Treasury officials, whose objects are: to cut down, first 
whatever makes for its effictency, and secondly—its 
size. If an economy has to be effected, the Army is 
the first to suffer. In 1847, not 5,000 in all could 
be put under arms if required for any service whatso- 
ever; and to-day, though things are not so bad as that, 
should a Division of, say, 18,000 all told be needed to 
proceed overseas, the whole of these islands would 
have to be scoured in order to form it. To send any- 
where the force we sent over to France in 1914, would, 
to-day, take six months at least. 

It is true that preparation for war is difficult for us; 
because from a military point of view nobody knows 
what our Army is for. Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wilson 
used to say: “Why have we six Divisions? Nobody 
knows and nobody cares.’ Now we have five, and still 
nobody knows. If you do not know what you are going 
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to do, outside a miracle you will not know what to do 
when you are called upon to do it. We know that 
we are always faced by trouble on the North-West 
Frontier of India, so we hold most of our manceuvres 
on Salisbury Plain. We realise that some day we may 
have to participate in another European war; conse- 
quently we never dig a trench, and maintain in our 
Infantry Divisions just sufficient artillery to cover 
the attack of one out of every twelve Battalions. 

It has always been like this, and so it is a tradition 
that it should always be like it. Even Lord Wolseley, 
the ablest soldier this country has thrown up during the 
last hundred years, could do absolutely nothing. In 
1891, or thereabouts, he said: ‘The country pays for 
an inferior article a price which should be ample to 
give it a most effective fighting machine.” Then we 
paid some £20,c00,cc0 yearly, now we pay some 
£40,000,000; yet his words still ring true. 

After each war that we succeed in winning (directly 
we have worn off the peace training we practised 
before it), we awake into action. Whereupon the 
Treasury stamps on our humble effort as if it were a 
cigarette end in a powder magazine. The Crimean 
War shook us out of our European dream, the Mutiny 
out of our Oriental, and after each the Treasury 
chloroformed any intention to reform our war museum 
specimen. But when foreigners win battles in cir- 
cumstances in which we are unlikely to be called upon 
to fight, the nation gets a nasty shock. These are 
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battles between real soldiers, ours are not, something 
must be done, so we change our uniforms or headdress. 

After the Franco-Prussian War our soldiers soon 
appeared in bastard pickelhaubes; collars, shoulder 
straps, everything was Prussianised except organisa- 
tion, tactics and training. Yet there was nothing new 
in this; for long, long before 1870, this method of 
reforming our Army had grown into a tradition. On 
page 2 (he starts right away with it) of Certain Dis- 
courses . . . concerning Divers Weapons, Sir John 
Smythe wrote in 15go: that English Officers 

have so effected the Wallons’, Flemings’ and base 

Allemanes’ discipline that . . . they will not vouch- 

safe to use our ancient terms belonging to matters of 

warre, but do call a camp by the Dutch name laager &c, 

&c. . . . as though our English nation, which hath 

been so famous in all actions manie hundred years, 

were not but newlie crept into the world, or as though 
our language were so barren that it were not able itself 
to afford convenient words. 

Of its internal arrangements many are uncommonly 
peculiar. For instance, take recruiting for infantry 
and cavalry. It is obvious, or at least it should be so, 
that as an infantryman has to carry a considerable 
weight, ranging from 45 to 65 lbs., and in war time 
frequently more, he should be powerfully built; for it 
has been proved scientifically that the economic load 
is a third of the body weight. This means that if a 
man weighs nine stone (126 Ibs.) he should not carry 
more than 42 lbs., and if twelve stone (168 Ibs.) then 
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just under 50 Ibs. It should be equally obvious that, 
as a cavalryman is carried by his horse, the lighter 
he is the better it will be for the animal. But in the 
Army what do we find? A reversal of these two im- 
portant and logical facts. When I joined, the physical 
standards for an infantryman were, height 5 ft. 3 in. 
and chest measurement 33 in., and for Household 
Cavalry 5 ft. 11 in. and 36 in. respectively, and a few 
inches less qualified a recruit for the Lancers, Hussars 
or Dragoons. 

I remember when, shortly after the close of the 
World War, I was appointed a member of the Army 
Hygiene Advisory Committee these figures and many 
others were examined, and that this Committee came 
to the conclusion that the modern infantryman was no 
longer a fighting soldier, but in place a mere beast of 
burden. 

Obviously for cavalry we want light riders. Why, 
then, are the more bulky recruits sent to this arm? 
The answer is—‘‘display,” they look more magnificent. 

To-day the above figures with slight variations hold 
good, and attempts are being made to cut down the 
load on the man to 45 lbs. In my opinion it should be 
cut down to about 35 Ibs., because in war weight 
inevitably rises. 

An amusing case of adhering to the traditional 
system is that of the Tank Corps. Shortly after the 
War the supply of recruits became greater than the 
demand. How was this difficulty overcome? As it was 
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decided that recruiting should not be closed, inch after 
inch was added to the standard of height, until men 
became so big that they could not with any comfort 
work in a tank, for the space inside this machine is very 
restricted. The case was referred to me, and I answered: 
“If you will abide by the official system, the only thing 
to do is to build larger and larger tanks, and so offer 
to our future enemies larger and larger targets to shoot 
at. May I suggest the following solution? In peace or 
war it is not the height of a man which matters, but 
what is on top of it—brains. Why not, then, introduce 
intelligence tests and standards of education, and when 
the supply exceeds the demand, raise these tests and 
standards?” In the case of the Tank Corps this solu- 
tion was accepted, with the result that to-day this 
Corps contains the most intelligent in place of the 
largest men in the Army. 

Strange as all this may seem to the civil mind, yet 
stranger things still can be found by dipping into the 
bran-tub of recruiting. Whether the following ana- 
chronism still holds good, I cannot say, but thirty 
years ago, when a recruit joined the Household 
Cavalry, Cavalry, R.A., or R.E., the public generously 
provided him with a hair-brush, but the Foot Guards 
and Infantry of the Line were presented with a comb 
only. Equally curious is it, that whilst the recruits of 
the above favoured Corps were issued with two pairs 
of cotton drawers, the Queen of the battlefield—the 
Infantry—got none! 
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It was a curious Army, and a badly paid one at that. 
Yet the people of this country are to blame for its 
deficiencies, for they took no interest in it. They gave 
the man a shilling a day, and collected these twelve 
pence from him in the canteens mainly on Saturday 
nights. In fact, thirty years ago it was not the War 
Office which was interested in the Army, but the 
brewers. Long before a unit knew that it was moving 
to a new station, the brewers knew, and when it did 
move it always found a complete plant installed 
whereby the men could be made drunk in the shortest 
possible time. 

Nevertheless, I can remember one touch of gener- 
osity. If an officer, when away from his unit, was unable 
to avail himself of the doubtful benefit of military 
medical attention, when sick he was allowed to draw 
on the public purse for himself, his family and one 
servant to the extent of a halfpenny a day. 


From what I have so far written it would appear 
that the Army was a joke, and that even to-day it is 
little more than a joke in being. This is quite true; 
but it is not the soldier who is to blame, it is the people 
and the Government of this country. 

We know that we have an army because we see 
Guardsmen walking with our nursemaids in the park. 
But how it lives and what it does are known to but a very 
few. Whenever our national or imperial defence is in 
question, we hear cries for cruisers, destroyers and 
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aircraft. Yet who has ever heard a cry for more 
Battalions, Regiments or Batteries? And be it re- 
membered, that during peace time the bulk of our 
defence work falls upon our Army, and not upon our 
Navy or Royal Air Force. 

Unobtrusively our Army stands behind the law, 
it is the foundation of our social order. It is right that 
it is not seen; nevertheless, should serious trouble 
arise in these islands, seventy-one Battalions would 
suddenly appear, as it were from nowhere, and would 
be cheered to the echo by all law-abiding people, and 
a fortnight later would be forgotten. 

Why this obscurity and lack of interest? First, 
because our Army is exceedingly well behaved. It is 
seldom seen and never heard of unless it opens a new 
rifle range, when at once the locality is proclaimed to be 
a beauty spot. Or it trains on some stretch of common 
and so, by some inexplicable magic, pollutes it for the 
common people who seldom fail to strew it with litter. 

Secondly, on account of the lack of popular interest, 
it is monastic in character, an Army apart from the 
nation and walled up within an archaic discipline. 
In a way an aristocratic caste founded upon ancient 
traditions, and revering them because it itself is not 
revered—only tolerated. 

Receiving no publicity, the Army has a horror of it, 
looking upon it as something vulgar and mercenary. 
It looks down on Press and politicians; it frowns upon 
intellect and the intellectual; it is horrified when one 
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of its members so far forgets himself as to write about 
it: it is possessed of a high sense of ancient honour, and 
it lives almost exclusively in the past—a past of fox- 
hunting squires, week-end shooting parties, village 
cricket fields and the gentlemanly joys of a long-dead 
agricultural order of society. It is a superb phantom 
embalmed in a reality which does not concern it. 

There is yet another reason—namely the Press, 
which is supposed to be the voice of public opinion. 
On the whole it is utterly indifferent to the soldier. 
In France, Germany and elsewhere there are scores 
of permanent and real military correspondents, and, 
consequently, the people take interest in their military 
forces. In Great Britain there is one, and though a 
host in himself, his appeals can only touch a fringe of 
the great reading public. 

In this obscurity our Army works much like an 
alchemist in a medieval laboratory. I have called it 
aristocratic, but out of a sense of sheer self-preserva- 
tion it is also strictly communistic. Officers have 
duties, but no rights, not even a legal right to pay or 
pension. The hierarchy is as powerful as the Ogpu, 
it.can make and unmake careers at will; no criticism is 
allowed, for it might seem to belittle the Army in the 
eyes of a cynical public. 

This fear of the truth creates a discipline the aim of 
which is not to foster originality, but a universal 
damping down and standardisation, which ends in 
creating an all-pervading mediocrity of spirit, in 
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which genius and talent are the demons to be 
exorcised. 

The prevailing idea is not, as might be expected, the 
inculcation of leadership, but the establishment of 
team work—football and cricket, polo and hunting 
being exalted to a military art. In these circumstances 
is it to be wondered at that our Army is never prepared 
for war? Its body, healthy and virile as it is, is headless, 
so that even if it went mad it could not bite the Govern- 
ment. We have no Commander-in-Chief, no single 
person whom soldiers can look up to as their leader 
and friend. In place, the Army is governed by a 
Council so constituted as to render it voiceless, and in 
consequence the dumb slave of a Secretary of State. 

That our valiant and much-neglected little Army 
wants a thorough spring-cleaning is obvious to all; 
also is it equally obvious, from what I have written, 
that this spring-cleaning cannot be initiated from 
inside. It must come from outside, from instructed 
public opinion which will compel the Government to 
fill in the present blank file in our military organisation 
by appointing a Secretary of State for War who is a 
Secretary of State for War, and not merely a politician 
placed at the War Office in order to give him a seat in 
the Cabinet. If the Government will insist upon the 
Army having a civil head, then it should see that this 
head is an efficient one. 

During the last hundred years this blank file has been 
filled twice only, by Lord Cardwell and Lord Haldane 
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(both Liberals), and the time is urgent that it be filled 
once again. Filled by a man who not only possesses 
the will and ability to wield the broom, but of so 
outstanding a personality that he can breathe into the 
ancient dust of our Army a new discipline. Until this 
is done all the archaisms, stupidities and out-of-dateness 


which I shall criticise in this book must be laid on the © 


doorstep of the nation. It is the apathy of the nation 
which chloroforms our Army and which maintains it 
in coma, and at the price of {40,000,000 a year. 


CHAPTER II 
THE SOLDIER 


As peculiar as the Army is are its officers and men, the 
bottom and the top of the British social order. Here I 
will glance at the first, leaving the second for my next 
chapter. 

In two words the bottom is called “Thomas Atkins,” 
by one of those curious twists of fortune which are so 
characteristic of our military history. The original 
“T. A.” was the name of a fictitious private soldier, a 
mere clerical signature in some kind of small book 
showing the age, enlistment, etc., of each man, issued 
to all soldiers on November 29, 1829. A fictitious 
name; yet “Tommy,” as he is popularly called, is a 
very real person, who, though in the 105 years which 
separate 1829 from to-day has changed outwardly, 
is inwardly much as he always was. d 

Thirty odd years ago he was drunken, dressed in red 
and blue and moving in squares and solid lines. All 
this has now gone: the red and the blue, the squares 
to resist charging cavalry, the solid lines of men firing 
volleys, and the defaulter sheets covered with ‘‘drunks” 
in red ink. The soldier of to-day is one of the most 
abstemious of men on earth. He lives in comfort, 
almost in luxury. The wet canteen has all but dis- 
appeared; it has given way to the Institute and the 
Coffee-Bar, and the soldier is now plagued by a super- 
abundance of education in place of beer. 

19 
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First-class certificates, second-class and third-class 
fortunately have not damped his spirit. Nevertheless 
there are still men who are grossly ignorant, men who 
have passed through the Elementary Schools and yet 
seem to know nothing. A few years ago I remember a 
recruit being brought up before me whose knowledge 
was nil, and in despair I asked him: ‘“‘Who is King of 
England?” He drew himself up to attention and 
promptly answered: ‘‘King George, sir.” Filled with 
hope, I then asked him: ‘“‘Who is Queen of England?” 
Again at attention, and with greater promptness than 
ever, he answered: “Queen Elizabeth, sir.’’ I suppose 
he must have got mixed up with Princess Elizabeth, 
for his knowledge certainly did not date back to Tudor 
times .. . anyhow, after that I gave him up. 

I must say that it seems to me that there is some- 
thing wrong with our educational methods. I remem- 
’ ber once seeing this question set in a second-class 
certificate examination: ‘Write a few words on what 
you know about the Durham Report.” How many of 
my readers could do that? 

On another occasion, my groom, who knew a good 
deal about horses, but who was not an historian, found 
on his paper this question: “Who took part in the Gold 
Rush?” (He was supposed to have been studying the 
history of Australia.) It would have flummoxed me, 
but it did not flummox him. Without a moment’s hesi- 
tation he answered this question in two words: ‘“‘Charley 
Chaplin.” 
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Though education has not changed the soldier much, 
it has modified the roughness of his language; for in 
the old days he was always swearing, or at least seemed 
to be. In actual fact he was doing nothing of the kind, 
for he was simply filling in his very limited vocabulary. 
He is a born conversationalist, and so had to fill in the 
gaps somehow, if only to keep things going. In this 
respect he is not far removed from the pert young 
thing who wedges in “awfully” and “jolly” about ten 
times a minute. 

The changes which are so noticeable to-day to those 
who have known the soldier during the last thirty to 
forty years, are due to outward and not to inward 
things—to changes of surroundings rather than of 
education—and the most potent of these is the soldier’s 
girl, the reputed source of all mischief. 

In 1898, I should not have agreed; for the Curragh 
and Aldershot Wrens were beyond description; but 
to-day the soldier’s girl is as great a moralising agent 
as the Wren was a demoralising one. Her transforma- 
tion during the last thirty years is bewildering, and it 
has been due in the main to the short skirt, which, 
having accomplished this miracle, has now vanished. 

Short skirts meant neat shoes and stockings, the 
most attractive parts of a woman’s dress. When you 
are wearing neat shoes and stockings you have to be 
neat all over, and, if you happen to be a girl and you 
are neat all over, you will never walk out with a slovenly 
soldier. It is not the red coat which helps recruiting, 
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but the Iadderless stocking, believe it or not as you 
will. If you will not, then you must surely know this: 
that what a bellowing sergeant cannot attain, a girl's 
smile accomplishes in the twinkling of an eye. The 
measurement of a soldier’s worth is nearly always the 
appearance of the girl he walks out with. 


Yet, in spite of outward changes, the character of the 
soldier remains much the same, and this is clearly seen 
in his wit. 

Of Scottish and Welsh soldiers I know little, and of 
the Irish not much. As to the English soldier, he is first 
of all a deliberate and purposeful wag: a man who 
quickly sees the absurdity of a proposal if made by 
others or of a situation if it has not been created by 
himself, and is quick and somewhat cynical in his re- 
marks, Yet should he be the culprit, the funny point 
often passes unobserved. For instance, I remember 
when commanding a Brigade, an officer put in an 
application to Headquarters Royal Engineers for a man 
to report to his house to repair his bells, none of which 
would ring. Having waited for a week and receiving no 
answer, he sent an urgent reminder, and forthwith got 
the following reply: ‘“‘Reference your letter of October 
20, 1930, and your reminder, dated October 26, 1930, 
immediately on receipt of your first letter we sent a 
man to your house to carry out the necessary repairs to 
your bells. Having rung the front-door bell a con- 
siderable time and getting no reply he came away.” 
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There is something extremely stolid about the soldier 
which defies definition. From the above bell-ringing 
incident it will be seen that he is apt to think slowly, 
in the sense of picking up an argument intelligently; 
yet he is extremely quick in judging another man’s 
character, and especially in gauging the worth of his 
officers. He is possessed of a sharp sense of the 
ridiculous, and his jokes are generally to the point. For 
instance, a friend of mine during the early days of the 
War was at Busigny Station, south of Mons, and near 
by him on the platform was a dejected, disreputable- 
looking soldier limping about—obviously a straggler. 
In steamed a train-load of troops on its way north. It 
drew up, and the men leaned out of their windows as 
usual, and one, at the top of his voice, shouted: ‘“‘Are 
we downhearted?” To which came back from many 
throats a reverberating “Nol”? The old straggler took 
his pipe out of his mouth, and turning away so as to 
make himself as inconspicuous as possible, he muttered 
to himself: ‘You bloody well soon will be!” 

The soldier’s language is sometimes quite extra- 
ordinary in its expressiveness, and frequently almost 
incomprehensible. Deneys Reitz, in Trekking On, gives 
a good example of this: 


Further along the car stopped again, and I saw the 
Major alight to examine a wounded man huddled near 
the road. He was a soldier from a London regiment, in 
great agony, for his right eye was destroyed, and his 
right arm hung in shreds. The Major gave him an in- 

c 
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jection, and helped him in beside me. Before long the 

Cockney grew quite talkative, as the opiate took effect, 

and when I asked him how he came by his injuries, he 

said: “A blurry Boche frew a potato-masher straight at 
me gig-lamps,” meaning that he had been hit in the face 
by a stick grenade. 

The Irish soldier, if less cynical, is more emotional. 
A little of him goes a long way, yet he forms a good 
yeast for English dough. Not being an Irishman, I 
should dread to command a Battalion of Irishmen, but 
in command of an English Battalion I should feel that 
perfection was unobtainable without a dash of Irish in 
it. A divisional General once said to one of his Irish 
Battalions: “I told Lord Kitchener that the Division 
would see the thing through to the bitter end.” This 
aroused much cheering, and a soldier dashed out of the 
ranks and seizing the General by the hand excitedly 
cried: “Glory to you, me vinnerable friend! The ould 
— Division will stick to it to the last, and it’s you 
that’s the gran man to lade us to victory and ever- 
lasting fame.” Irish humour has neither subtlety nor 
seriousness, it is a spontaneous fancy—thus: Officer: 
“It's a dreadful war.” Irish Private: ‘“’Tis indeed, Sir, 
a dreadful war enough; but sure, ’tis far better than 
no war at all.” 


The British soldier is pre-eminently a man of char- 
acter, and yet it is character which our system of train- 
ing suppresses and our system of education so little 
attempts to develop. He is good-natured and kindly 
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unless aroused. When he sees red, he can be as brutal 
as any foreign soldier, but so seldom do his emotions 
carry him away that normally he is self-possessed and 
slow to take action. In this respect he is very different 
from his French confréres, who can be roused by a 
word, an oration, or amere appeal to glory. He requires 
a ton of coal to get his steam up, and this was seen 
clearly in the War: whilst French soldiers could occupy 
a trench for weeks and even months without firing a 
shot, and then, at a moment’s notice, carry out a gallant 
attack, the British soldier had to be kept simmering 
by means of raids, sniping and other minor operations, 
otherwise he would cool down altogether. The truth 
is, that he never hated his enemy as the Frenchman 
did. He looked upon “Jerry,” as he called him, as a 
good fighter—a far better fighter than the ‘‘Frog,” 
whom he never understood, and whose gesticulations, 
exclamations and vivacity seemed to him somewhat 
absurd. He was there because there was a war on; he 
was there to do his duty and obey. Had he suddenly 
been told that his Government had decided to turn its 
coat and go into alliance with the Germans against the 
French, he would have turned about in his trenches 
and faced the other way. It would have been simply a 
matter of duty to him, and not one to be reasoned over. 

As a stubborn and tenacious fighter I doubt whether 
the English soldier has an equal; yet as an attacker and 
an exploiter in all probability he has many, because he 
is not a quick thinker. He fears, like all men do, but 
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he hates a display of fear as much as he hates theatrical 
bravery. Private Frank Richards, in his classic Old 
Soldiers Never Die, gives us a typical example of this. 
During the retirement on le Cateau, in 1914, he met a 
man wheeling a perambulator with a baby in it and two 
women walking alongside. The man was English, and 
whilst Richards was talking to him fire was opened, as 
it happened on a party of retiring 19th Hussars. Then 
Richards writes: 


When we got back down in the sunken road the 
women were crying and the child was bawling, but the 
man seemed to have vanished. Stevens said: ‘“‘Where 
has he got to?” I asked the women, but couldn’t get a 
word out of them, only crying, when out from under the 
cover of the pram crawled the man. He commenced to 
storm and rave, and wanted to know what we meant by 
all that firing, which had terrified his wife and child. (He 
didn’t say a word about his mother-in-law.) He said that 
he would report us. Billy got hold of him and said: “Call 
yourself an Englishman! What the hell do you reckon 
you were going to do under that pram? For two pins I'd 
bayonet you, you bloody swine!” 


Drawn from the bottom of Society—not all, of course 
—the soldier is seldom good at shifting for himself. 
He has, in all probability, never been in an indepen- 
dent position, as have his brothers from the Dominions 
or the Colonies. His sense of responsibility is artificial; 
it has been drilled into him by misfortune and sergeant- 
majors. He will follow to heel without question, not 
because he fears to lead—far from it—but because he 
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has never been encouraged or taught to do so. He ex- 
pects everything to be done for him, and normally he 
has an unwavering faith in his officers. To obey is 
natural to him, to give an order is not; it throws him 
into a kind of stage fright, because he knows nothing 
of the part called “leadership.” Should he be told to 
do something, he does it without thought of risk or 
reason. I remember once, in 1902 or 1903, when 
quartered in Lower Chatham Barracks, one of my 
Company blocks catching fire. We had but recently 
bought a lot of barrack-room crockery, which was as a 
jewel in my Colour-Sergeant’s eyes. The smoke was 
pouring out of the windows, when the Colour-Sergeant 
turned to a man and yelled: “Save the crockery!” 
Before I could cry, “Stop that man!” he bolted through 
the door and disappeared into the inferno. I stood in 
suspense, when suddenly there rained out from one of 
the top windows plates, mugs and saucers, to crash 
into a thousand fragments on the cobbles below. Thus 
the crockery was “‘saved” at the risk of his life; had he 
brought one plate out with him he would have done 
better, but there was no one there to tell him what to do. 

The soldier growls and grumbles, because his life is 
beset by a pernickety and senseless routine. When he 
grows silent he is dangerous, because it means that he is 
unhappy; but he seldom falls into that mood, because he 
is roused at such an unearthly hour in the morning 
that much of his spare thinking time is given over to 
“getting down to it’”—that is, “hogging it.” He sleeps 
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in his barrack room, and, at three minutes’ notice, on 
the hard high-road. He sleeps eight in a third-class 
railway compartment or in the noisiest of firing-butts. 
Once on a Sunday, a day of profound slumberings, after 
polishing up and Church parade, an orderly-room clerk 
and an orderly sat in the Orderly-Room Office. The 
clerk was signing a receipt for a letter when he was 
called away for a few minutes to answer the telephone. 
By the time he returned the orderly was asleep and the 
letter had been eaten up by the Sergeant-Major’s pup! 
When not asleep, his sense of duty is of the highest. 
Deneys Reitz tells us that, towards the end of the 
World War, he entered the village of Marcoing, then 
being shelled by 8-inch howitzers—roofs and walls 
flying in every direction: 
In the lee of some of the buildings crouched the New 
Zealanders who were holding the village, and at a street 


crossing stoad a traffic control, directing wounded and 
stragglers as calmly as a policeman on duty in London. 


When desperately wounded in the thigh, this same 
writer tells us: 


Col. Gordon ordered Corporal Noble of the Guides 
and my servant, McColl, to hold me up on either side, 
and after I had said good-bye to those near me, we 
started off. I had noted Glossop [the mess steward] 
eyeing me appraisingly some time before, and now, when 
we had gone about a dozen yards, he came running after 
us with a slip of paper in his hand. He said: “Sir, Sir, 
you haven't paid your mess bill,” and handed me a 
hastily pencilled account for ninety francs. 
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I remember also a case in point. At Saulty, on the 
Doullens—Arras railway, was a supply siding of im- 
portance, when one day, in the summer of 1916, it was 
heavily shelled by a long-range gun. I jumped on a 
horse and rode over to it, because I knew that a train- 
load of petrol had that morning arrived. When I got 
to the station shells were dropping everywhere, and the 
station huts were in ruins and some on fire. I came 
upon a sentry, who, presenting arms, shouted: ‘‘Guard, 
turn out!’ It never occurred to the Commander of the 
Guard that an “unusual occurrence” was in progress. 
I dispersed the Guard up and down the main road with 
orders to collect every man who came along. Soon we 
had commandeered sufficient men to get the trucks un- 
coupled and pushed out of danger. The shells went on 
exploding as I walked up to some ruined huts. Out of 
the débris of one of them stuck a pair of legs which 
moved, so I shouted: ‘Are you hurt?” ‘‘No,” came 
the answer, “I’m looking for the office stamp”—that 
article of magic made of rubber without which no 
official letter is valid. 

Though his sense of duty is remarkable, the soldier 
has also a very keen sense of his own rights, and is quick 
enough to find out when he is being imposed upon. 
And though he hates displays of emotion in the field, he 
is by no means lacking in sentiment. Once in India, 
when, three-quarters dead of enteric fever, I had just 
recovered consciousness after days of delirium, one of 
my hospital orderlies was so carried away that he bent 
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over my bed and said to me: “It would have been a 
beautiful death, Sir; you were completely off your nut.” 
I knew exactly what he meant, and though I appreci- 
ated his sympathy I felt it my duty to disappoint him. 

Again, take the soldier's songs: He loves sentimental 
ones, perhaps more so in the old days than now, such 
as “Taik me ‘ome to Muvver’’ and “Baby’s Prayer.” 
This last one, in its day very popular, had some forty- 
nine verses; at the end of each the singer would sink 
down on his knees and emit such an effusion of “‘sob 
stuff” that one hardly knew which way to look. 
“Tommy” is certainly a curious combination. 


His outlook on foreigners is characteristic of our 
national spirit. He looks upon all people outside his 


country as niggers, some black and others white. Private 


Richards, an excellent authority, supports me in this, 
he says: 


Billy used to boast that no matter what new country 
he went ta he could always make the natives understand 
what he required. He ordered a bottle of red wine, speak- 
ing in English, Hindustani and Chinese, with one French 
word to help him out. The landlord did not understand 
him, and Billy cursed him in good Hindustani, and told 
him he did not understand his own language, threatening 
to knock hell out of him if he did not hurry up with the 
wine... . I remonstrated with Billy, and told him we 
could not treat the French, who were our allies, the same 
as we treated the Eastern races. He said: “Look here, 
Dick, there is only one way to treat foreigners from Hong 
Kang to France, and that is to knock hell out of them,” 
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Which if not overdone is very true. 

Yet, should the foreigner put up a good fight, the 
soldier respects him, and Kipling does not exaggerate 
this feeling when he writes of the Arab of the Sudan: 


*E’s a daisy, ’e’s a ducky, ’e’s a lamb, 

7E’s an injia-rubber idiot on a spree ; 

*E’s the only thing that doesn’t give a d—n 
For a regiment o’ British Infantree ! 


If during the War we could only have fought against 
the French instead of alongside them, I think we might 
have learned to understand them better. Yet, I do not 
know; for though in these present knock-kneed days 
we must not call the French our natural enemies, this 
does not prevent them remaining our natural anti- 
pathies. We simply do not understand them, and so to 
the majority of Englishmen they remain white niggers. 
The whole case was put in a nutshell in 1815, four days 
after Waterloo. Then young Joseph St. John wrote to 
his father, Viscount Bolingbroke, as follows: “A 
sergeant of the French came up with his bayonet fixed 
to one of our officers, who is a very little fellow, and 
told him that he must surrender himself prisoner. 
‘No,’ says our officer, ‘you forget that you are a 
frenchman and I am an Englishman, so you are my 
prisoner.’ ‘Eh bien,’ says the frenchman, ‘chacun 
son lot, et je me rends votre prisonnier.’”? What does 
he do? He does not word hymns of hate or hymns of 
praise. To him victory is a matter of course, so he 
spells “Englishman” with a capital “E” and “french- 
man” with a small “f”—it is all so natural. 
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Finally, I should like to say this as regards the 
soldier. In the following chapters it will be seen time 
and again how often he fails to express himself, and 
how often he seems to be lacking in wits. Now, I do 
not believe that this is altogether his fault; for in the 
rough he is capable of nearly always spelling ‘‘English- 
man” with a capital “E” and “frenchman” with a small 
“£.” It is, and I repeat it again, his asinine and soul- 
destroying training which has so frequently prevented 
him from doing so. At the beginning of every war we 
commit unheard-of blunders, because a battlefield is 
never anything like a parade ground, and war is any- 
thing but conventional. Directly our men wear off the 
veneer of drill and cultivate self-reliance and a sense of 
responsibility and of action, no soldiers in the world 
equal them, for by nature they are born to take the 
lead. 

Here is an instance of what I mean and of what has 
made us what we are—a ruling race. I quote it from 
a former book of mine—Jndia in Revolt, and it is worth 
quoting: 

A holy man, I do not remember of what creed, but 
probably a Mahomedan, died in the main street [of a 
small city], little more than a lane. His followers forth- 
with proceeded to bury him in the centre of it, and pro- 
posed erecting a shrine over his remains. This operation 
completely blocked the street, and the shopkeepers, fearing 
loss of trade, appealed to the city magistrate, or district 
officer, who was an Indian, asking him to issue an order 
to have the saint buried elsewhere. There was no prece- 
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dent for such an action; he did not know what to do, so 
like every other Indian he did nothing, and the road was 
blocked. The shopkeepers were about to resign them- 
selves to their fate, seeing in his lack of action the finger 
of God, when one of their number suggested sending a 
deputation to the railway station, which was in charge of 
a British Corporal. The deputation went there and con- 
sulted the Corporal, who, no doubt for a small considera- 
tion, consented to see what he could do. Arriving at the 
city, he found a large gathering of followers worshipping 
around the tomb. On seeing him they all began to talk, 
for his uniform roused their suspicions; whereupon he 
shouted: “Chup raho!” (shut up), and then in a mixture 
of English and Hindustani he said: ‘Take that b old 
b—— away!” The assembled worshippers salaamed and 
took him away; and no doubt in this action did the 
Magistrate, the worshippers and the shopkeepers also 
see the finger of God. 


To end this chapter on a high note, for its subject is 
worthy of such an ending. In 1860, the Summer 
Palace was plundered, and near Sinho Private Moyse of 
the Buffs was captured. He was taken before the Tartar 
General, ordered to kow-tow, refused to do so, and 
was at once killed. His memory lives enshrined in 
“The Private of the Buffs,” by Sir F. H. Doyle. The 
last verse reads: . 


Vain, mightiest fleets of iron framed, 
Vain, those all-shattering guns. 

Unless proud England keep untamed 
The strong heart of her sons, 

So let his name through Europe ring, 
A man of mean estate, 

Who died as firm as Sparta’s king 
Because his soul was great. 


CHAPTER IilI 
THE COMMAND 


AN army is an organisation of armed men under con- 
trol. I have now briefly dealt with organisation and 
with armed men, therefore in this chapter I will turn to 
control, and attempt to show how it has been developed 
in our military system. 

At one end we find the Higher Command—the War 
Office, and at the other the Lower Command—the 
unit officers, and in between a series of co-ordinating 
and directing links, the various Command Head- 
quarters, such as those of Brigades and Divisions. If 
an order is to be obeyed rapidly and efficiently, it is 
obvious that in nature it must be such that those who 
are ultimately called upon to execute it must possess 
the means and power to do so; consequently, the 
brain—that is, the War Office—must be in intimate 
touch with the muscles—the regimental units. Again, 
in war no military brain can be so perfect as to be ina 
position to realise what is actually happening in detail, 
because warfare is so largely governed by chance and 
the unexpected; consequently the intermediate Com- 
mands should be in a position to modify an order 
so that it may fit actual circumstances, and to shape 
it in such a way that its spirit is maintained. 
Merely to pass an order on is to become a post office 
—that is, to simulate an organisation in which 
chance is all but excluded; for a post office works 
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to the tickings of a clock—to a fixed time- 
table. 

From this brief inquiry into the nature of control and 
its relationship to execution, it will be seen that it is 
not only as necessary to organise command as carefully 
as the fighting forces themselves, but also that these two 
should be organised in relationship to each other. In 
other words, the carpenter must not only be able to use 
his tools, but his tools must be such that he can carry 
out his work efficiently, and the more efficiently he does 
so, the more economical, in the true meaning of the 
word, will his work become; for true economy is ob- 
taining money’s worth—producing the best article at 
the lowest cost. 

Even from what I have already written, I think that 
it will be realised that this definition of economy has 
never been accepted by our little Army; mainly because 
our various Governments in the past have always de- 
fined economy as saving money, and not as spending 
money wisely. Since a Standing Army was first estab- 
lished, in 1660, it may be said, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that it has never been under control except 
of a most haphazard kind, and that the many gallant ex- 
ploits it has carried out have been due not to control, 
but to individual initiative which has broken away from 
misdirection. We, as a nation, are apt to boast, and 
rather foolishly so, that our Army loses every battle 
except the last one. What does this really mean? It 
means that ninety per cent. of our time spent in fight- 
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ing was pure waste of effort, and that it could have been 
saved to us had we only been prepared to fight the first 
hattle as we fought the last one. What this boast means 
is: that we consider it a fine national characteristic to 
expend millions in money and to lose thousands of 
lives in order to avoid preparedness. 

It is true that, because we ceased to be a military 
people with the passing of feudal times, when military 
action is required it must inevitably pass into the hands 
of individuals. In former days, before the rise of our 
present democratic system of government, this worked 
in a way, because warfare was a simple art, and not, as 
now, intimately connected with every national activity. 
But to-day it does not work at all, because the profes- 
sional soldiers, who are supposed to understand war, 
have to take their orders from a Cabinet which knows 
nothing of war, and which, during a war, spends most 
of its time blowing hot air down the military gas-pipes, 
and then blames the soldiers when the jets are con- 
stantly going out. True, the jets are inefficient and 
antiquated enough, but lack of gas is not their 
fault. 

What is the result? Each war we wage starts in pitch 
darkness, We grope about blindly for success, and each 
failure to produce a little light accentuates the blowing. 
We get Gallipoli landings, Basra landings, Tanga land- 
ings and confusion worse confounded. The whole 
trouble is lack of command and power of action when 
commanded. It is this problem which, up to the year 
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1899, I intend to examine in my present chapter, and, 
to begin with, I will start at the bottom. 


There can be no question that for over a century 
now our regimental officers have come from a stock 
which must be the envy of every other country. Re- 
cruited from the aristocracy and upper middle class, 
they are men of good birth, of honour, and were in 
former days as often as not'men of wealth. Had the 
system been different, there can be no doubt that, with 
such natural leaders of men, each war we have waged 
might have been run at the maximum economy. But, 
in place, the system throttled them, and instead of mak- 
ing the most of their character and natural leadership, 
it turned these high virtues into outstanding vices. 

In place of becoming part of a military organisation, 
for generations now our officers have been no more 
than members of a social club split into a number of 
more or less fortuitous clublets. There is a clublet for 
gentlemen who carry lances or tin breastplates, who 
wear four buttons in a row on their tunics, or three, 
or black buttons, or bugles, or heaven knows what. 
Vaguely, this division by totems is called “‘the regi- 
mental system,” and amongst the officers, who pass it 
on to their men, a totemic ritual of life is established. 
It has nothing to do with war or peace—that is, normal 
civilisation. The nearest approach to it is the Hindu 
caste system. Thus, should a gunner get what is called 
his “jacket,” in the military eye he is potentised, just as 
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if he had received a graft of monkey gland. Once a 
black-button man, you cannot become a brass-button 
man, you are black-buttoned for life; and just as a man- 
darin’s yellow button used to get him a job, so will the 
five black buttons on your jumper or tunic get you one. 

In former days this ritual was as rigid as an iron bar. 
The height of soldiership was measured in buttons. If, 
after years of arduous study, an officer acquired a know- 
ledge of all the buttons in the Army, all the facings, 
shoulder straps, badges, etc.—in fact, if he became a 
perfect tailor’s assistant—he had every chance of be- 
coming a Field Marshal. In order to aid him in the 
carrying out of these professional duties without dis- 
traction, all military subjects were taboo. Of course he 
had to know his drill, because drill is a button display. 
He had to inspect his men’s barrack rooms, and their 
button sticks, “Blanco” and the little sponges to dab it 
on with, etc., all laid out on a small canvas hold-all ironed 
flat by means of a bottle of hot water. If a tooth-brush 
was found upside down its owner got C.B., and if he, 
the officer, were so lacking in regimental etiquette as 
to mention a military subject in the mess or the ante- 
room, he was called upon to stand drinks all round. 

As there then were, and still are, only eight Field 
Marshals’ vacancies in the Army, and as few human 
beings can turn themselves into button encyclopzdias, 
and remembering also that the youths who enter the 
Army as officers are bubbling over with life, is it to be 
wondered at that, as all true preparation for war was 
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denied them, they turned to sports and games—to 
amusing themselves, to keeping a girl in town or a 
couple of hunters in the country? 

They certainly cannot be blamed for doing so, for 
they would have gone “dotty” had they not done so. 
In fact, in a warless world, the lives they led were as 
near the ideal life of an uneducated gentleman as it is 
possible to imagine. They were men of honour, men 
who could be trusted, who were loyal to King, country, 
their men and to their caste. As soldiers they lacked one 
thing only—a knowledge of their profession. 

A military writer of considerable repute in his day, 
Major Arthur Griffiths, wrote in 1879: ‘‘The British 
military officer is a curious compound of many diverse 
characteristics.” Then he goes on to examine some of 
them. ‘All officers,” he writes, ‘‘wear uniform, but no 
more than they can possibly help.” ‘In no army,” he 
says, “is leave of absence such an established institution 
as in ours.” And, lastly, he points out that British 
officers are the worst paid in the world, and that they 
had received no increase of pay for a hundred years. 
In these respects, anyhow, it will be seen how little 
the lives of officers have changed during the last fifty- 
five years. 

His description of the young cavalry officer is worth 
quoting. He says: 


The young dragoon makes more parade of his wealth 
and independence. If in country quarters, he lavishes a 


small fortune, whenever he gets the chance, in running up 
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to town, where he disports himself in the haunts he chiefly 
patronises, parading Piccadilly with that jaunty step which 
is all his own, at his club consorting with other gorgeous 
beings, dining splendidly arrayed in purple and fine linen. 
He gladdens the hearts of all those who are brought in 
contact with him. He throws liberal largesse to the han- 
som cabmen, and is a mine of wealth to the best trades- 
men in the West End. He is a sportsman, par excellence, 
and he loves to go down to Tattersall’s, or to swagger 
along the dandy’s walk in the Park, criticising the horses 
in the Row and those who ride them. 


Turning to the officers of the line, he writes: 


When within easy reach—as at Aldershot, Shorncliffe, 
or Chatham—they are given also to rushing up to town 
whenever an opportunity offers; some few are addicted to 
racing; others hunt if they can afford it; but by far the 
largest number find an outlet for their exuberant vitality 
in a sincere attachment to field sports. 

If these are not true pictures of the officers of 1879, 
they certainly are of 1899, and to a large extent of 
1903; I remember well in my own Battalion, im- 
mediately after the Boer War, when stationed at Chat- 
ham, that practically every unmarried officer had a 
season ticket for London, and that the majority went 
up to town daily after lunch and not infrequently came 
back by the milk train the next morning. 

Yet, when thrown on their own, in some far-distant 
outpost of Empire, where The Queen’s Regulations held 
but an attenuated sway, and where buttons lost much of 
their glitter, and with it their magic, it was British 
officers, subalterns and captains, majors and lieutenant. 
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colonels, who, with handfuls of illiterate men, here, 
there and everywhere made our Empire and kept it for 
us. Directly they got away from the system, their 
natural martial instincts—grit and common sense, 
courage, pride of birth and authority—at once un- 
cloaked themselves; yet, when they returned to civilisa- 
tion, back into the grinding machinery of routine and 
ritual they went. 


Who was to blame for this utter waste of military 
ability and its contortion into military disability? First 
the nation, secondly the Government and thirdly the 
War Office—the threefold Higher Command. 

At the time of the outbreak of the war in the Crimea 

‘the War Office existed only as a kind of military Zoo; 
for the beasts which inhabited it were well caged off 
from each other, otherwise there might have been cases 
of cannibalism. There were seven independent depart- 
ments: the Secretary of State for War and the Colonies; 
the Office of the Commander-in-Chief; the Secretary 
at War; the Treasury ; the Office of the Master-General 
of the Ordnance; the Home Secretary, who with the 
Secretary at War controlled the Militia; and the Board 
of General Officers for inspection and clothing. There 
was no co-ordinating organ outside the Cabinet, and 
all inter-departmenta] work was done by letter. 

In 1820, the strength of the Home Army was 64,426 
officers and men and 22 field guns; in 1840, 53,379 and 
30; in 1848 the Army was still no more than a reserve 
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for the police, and three years later, in 1851, the Great 
Exhibition was hailed as the inauguration of an era of 
perpetual peace. Then, in 1854, came the war in the 
Crimea, and the whole army system, lacking the 
stability of an efficient command, fell to earth like a 
house of cards. Next came the Mutiny in India and 
threats of French invasion. In place of setting the head 
right, the nation added a few yards of inefficiency to the 
tail: in 1859, the Volunteer Forces, which endured until 
1908, were created. In 1860, of the War Office, Sir 
James Graham said: “There is only one word that can 
describe it, and that word is ‘Chaos.’ ’’ And, at about 
this time, being appointed to the headquarter staff of 
the War Office, after a few days hopeless wandering 
about it Charles Gordon threw up his appointment 
in despair, declaring that it was “easier to find his way 
about Africa”! In these dismal days, the sole glimmer 
of light was the institution of the Staff College in 1858. 
It was formed out of the Senior Division of the Royal 
Military College, which, since 1799, had turned out 
some 700 more or less educated officers—that is, four- 
teen a year! 

The parts our Army played in the Crimea and in 
India meant little or nothing to the nation, in spite of 
the gallantry of our officers and men and the hardships 
they endured. Then, suddenly, Prussia, a land of real 
soldiers, in 1866 sprang like a cat on the Austrian 
mouse, and in seven weeks the war was at an end. 
Among a multitude of things, the majority of which 
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were neither examined nor seen, two at least hit the 
British Higher Command between the eyes. They 
were: the rapidity of the Prussian mobilisation and the 
value of an army reserve. To set things right, Mr. 
Cardwell was, in 1868, made Secretary of State for 
War, and there he remained until 1872. His first re- 
form—a very noble and a just one—was, in 1869, to 
abolish corporal punishment. 

The fame of Mr. (later Lord) Cardwell needs no 
burnishing on my part. He is supposed to have created 
a new army, which for over sixty years now has with- 
stood the stresses and strains of peace and war. He did 
nothing of the sort. His fame must be looked for in the 
opposite direction: he did not create a new Army, for 
the Army after 1872 was nearly as inefficient as the 
Army before that date. What he did was to destroy the 
old Army organisation and leave the ground fallow for 
some one else to plant the seeds of a new one. He 
ploughed, he did not sow, and as, all in good time, we 
shall see, when, thirty-four years later, Mr. Haldane 
came along with a sack of splendid grain, the mistake 
he made was, before sowing it, not to have weeded the 
ground of the Cardwellian tares. 

Lord Cardwell’s main reforms fall under three 
headings: 

(1) The re-organisation of the War Office, 

(2) The abolition of purchase, and 

(3) The localisation of our military forces. 

These I will now describe in turn. 


iy 
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As regards the first, I need not enter into detail. The 
confusion which existed was so pronounced that drastic 
action was necessary. The seven departments were re- 
duced to three: the offices of the Offcer Commanding- 
in-Chief, of the Surveyor General of Ordnance and of 
the Financial Secretary. The first dealt with training 
and operations, the second with supplies and the third 
with costs. The whole was placed under the Secretary 
of State for War, assisted by a Parliamentary and a 
Permanent Secretary, and eventually by a War Office 
Council, the members of which were the Parliamentary 
Secretary, the Financial Secretary, the Commander-in- 
Chief, the Adjutant-General, Quartermaster-General 
and the Inspector of Fortifications and Ordnance. The 
Military Departments were divided into nine sections: 
those of the Commander-in-Chief, the Adjutant- 
General, Quartermaster-General, Inspector of Forti- 
fications, Inspector-General of Ordnance, Inspector- 
General of Cavalry in the United Kingdom, the 
Chaplain-General, the Director-General of the Medical 
Service of the Army and the Director-General of the 
Veterinary Service. The bulk of these reforms origin- 
ated from the War Office Act of 1870. 

The next year purchase of commissions was abol- 
ished, but only after a tremendous struggle ; because for 
rather more than two centuries it had become one of 
those deep-rooted “‘sacred rights” which are so difficult 
to eradicate. The officers said that it was the life blood 
of the regimental system; but as no Regiment was ever 
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fit to go to war, there was not really much spunk in 
that argument. It was also said that purchase offered 
security against favouritism ; or, put otherwise, it offered 
security against removal for inefficiency, because once 
an officer had invested his money in the Army, his 
regimental life became his private business, and in no 
sense a public duty. Finance strongly objected to its 
abolition, as it would create a non-effective vote. In 
other words, the cost of pensions would fall on the 
public, because they would cease to be the interest on 
purchase money. Throughout the entire history of the 
Standing Army, the Treasury has opposed every reform 
which has not shown a reduction in cost. 

The inefficiency of purchase is worth accentuating, 
if only to show how impossible Treasury control is. In 
1870, the canditions springing from it were very little 
different from those which existed a hundred years 
earlier. On October 12, 1794, when on active service at 
Nimeguen, Major-General Craig wrote to Sir Hew 
Dalrymple: “There is not a young man in the army 
that cares one farthing whether his Commanding 
Officer, his Brigadier, or the Commander-in-Chief him- 
self approves his conduct or not. His promotion de- 
pends not on their smiles or frowns—his friends can 
give him a thousand pounds with which he goes to the 
auction room in Charles Street and in a fortnight he 
becomes a captain. Out of the fifteen regiments of 
cavalry and twenty-six of infantry which we have here, 
twenty-one are literally commanded by boys or idiots— 


——— 
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I have had the curiosity to count them over.” In 1846, 
which is not so very far distant from 1870, in the 24th 
Regiment there was a Captain of forty years’ service 
whose son was a Major in the Regiment. 

Having reorganised the War Office and abolished 
purchase, the final problem was to create a Home Army 
and a reserve force to reinforce it in times of war. In 
1864, there were forty-seven Battalions at home and 
ninety-four overseas, and no relationship existed be- 
tween them. Lord Cardwell determined, therefore, to 
pool the lot, and to divide it into two equal halves regi- 
mentally linked together. Further, to maintain one half 
overseas, whilst the other remained at home and fed the 
first with drafts, eventually exchanging stations with it. 
Troops were, therefore, drawn in from the Colonies, 
and, in 1870, there were sixty Battalions at home and 
eighty-one abroad, and in 1872, seventy and seventy- 
one respectively. By the Army Enlistment Act of 1870, 
long service, which in fact was service for life, was 
abolished, and a twelve years’ engagement established, 
divided into six years with the colours and six with the 
reserves. 

In order to establish a foundation to the new Army, 
Lord Cardwell divided the British Isles into seventy 
districts, later on reduced to sixty-six. In each was 
established a Depot for two Battalions, each of which 
sent two out of its ten Companies to the Depot in order 
to provide it with personnel and an instructional staff. 
All recruits for the two line Battalions and the Militia 
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were sent to the Depot to carry out three months’ train- 
ing, after which the former were posted to the home 
Battalion and, according to demand, were, during the 
winter trooping season, despatched to the linked Bat- 
talion overseas. Also to each Depot were affiliated the 
Militia and Volunteer units in the district. As regards 
cavalry, no districts were allotted to them, but for artil- 
lery the country was divided into twelve. It was not, 
however, until 1881, that the linked Battalions lost their 
old numbers and became known by their county 
names, etc., the officers being commissioned to Regi- 
ments in place of to Battalions. 


There can be no shadow of doubt that the Cardwell 
reforms were beneficial and long overdue; but the fact 
remains that though their originator built a new house 
for the Army to live in, it was the spirit of the old Army 
which went into quarters in it. True, in the time at his 
disposal, it was not possible for him to do more than he 
did; yet this should not blind us to the fact that the 
changes he effected left the spirit of the Army as it was, 
and that they did not establish any proper system of 
training and, worse still, they created an ulcer in the 
home forces which was destined to sap them of efficiency. 
Of them one writer says: 

Departmental symmetry was considered of far higher 
importance than readiness for mobilisation . . . petty 
routine crept in everywhere, inter-departmental etiquette 
became the order of the day and precise rules of official 
procedure swamped intelligent preparation for war. 


ee 
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How little the spirit of the old Army was changed 
may be seen from two small incidents. In 1871, the first 
Army Manceuvres were held, and were repeated in 
1873, and then in 1874 were abolished in order to save 
money, and, I also suspect, for a reason which is never 
put forward officially: because, as they are tests of 
efficiency, the Generals invariably object to them. The 
second was that when, in 1871, it was decided to rearm 
the infantry with the Martini—-Henry rifle—an admirable 
weapon—it was objected that it had not a long enough 
barre], and that it ‘would fail, therefore, as a pike.” 

The crucial evil of the linked Battalion system was, 
however, that it gelded the Home Army, an evil which 
has steadily increased as weapons have become more 
and more scientific, and which to-day prohibits this 
Army being in any way trained for war. Had the system 
legislated for all recruits required by the Battalions 
overseas being sent direct to them from their Depots, 
in place of from Battalions at home, all would have been 
well. Why was not this simple arrangement adopted? 
The excuse put forward was, that for medical reasons 
men of under twenty years of age could not safely serve 
in India, a reason which bears no examination, as many 
soldiers give false ages on attestation and are sent out 
there when nineteen or eighteen. The true reason 
was, and still is, that whilst on the strength of the home 
Battalion the Indian drafts are paid for by the Indian 
Government, and, consequently, reduce the cost of the 
Home Army, whilst giving it a fictitious strength. The 
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reason is a financial and not a medical or military one, 
and as this arrangement turns the home Battalions into 
nothing more than recruit training depots their efficiency 
for war is utterly destroyed. That, even forty years ago, 
this was so may be gauged from what two Adjutant- 
Generals said. In 1891, the then Adjutant-General 
wrote: “‘We have not a single infantry battalion effec- 
tive at home,” and his predecessor said: except for the 
Guards, who provided no foreign drafts, the Home 
Army was “‘like a lemon when all the juice is squeezed 
out of it,” and that it was “unfit in every way to go into 
the field.” As regards the War Office, the position was 
no better, for George Chesney in 1875 wrote in a letter 
to Colonel Church saying: “The maladministration of 
the army is exhibited at every point by which it is ap- 
proached... .” In the “unwieldy overgrown estab- 
lishment in Pall Mall [.e. the War Office] . . . no one 
department is able to settle anything by itself; every- 
body is entitled to have his say on everything; one result 
being the interminable delays of which the outside 
world gets an occasional revelation.” 

Twenty-four years later came the true test of the 
system, for no organic changes took place in the Card- 
wellian Army during these years. This test was carried 
out in South Africa. 


PART II 


THE BOER WAR 


CHAPTER IV 
BEFORE THE BOER WAR 


When, in 1898, I joined the Army, though a normally 
indifferently educated young Englishman, I was ap- 
palled by the ignorance which surrounded me and the 
immense military value attached to it. The officers I 
met were ignorant of everything beyond the most ele- 
mentary rudiments of their profession. Of the petty 
routine of a Company or Battalion, they knew a certain 
amount. They memorised the price of “necessaries” 
and the contents of the soldiers’ ‘small book.’? They 
possessed a smattering of barrack-yard drill and could 
give a few parrot-like words of command. Of war they 
knew nothing, did not want to know anything, and con- 
sidered themselves better soldiers for their ignorance. 
In 1898, the outlook of the officer was identical with 
that noted by Major Griffiths twenty years earlier. He 
says: 

To express an interest in professional topics, to discuss 
campaigns in progress, the change and improvements in 
fire-arms, or any of the military problems of the day was 
deemed out-of-place in the mess-room or in public. No 
wonder, then, that gross ignorance was the general rule 
with all. It is told of an examination of this epoch that an 
officer said a gabion was a fortification made of sand-bags ; 
another that it was a redan with flanks; a third described 
field fortifications as a field surrounded with forts. 


Even in 1913, 1 remember a Major recommending 
Henderson's Stonewall Fackson to a brother officer, and 
53 
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then, a few minutes later, when this book was being dis- 
cussed, committing the error of supposing that “Cross 
Keys” was a public house in Odiham and Jackson the 
name of the man who ran it. Yet even to recommend 
it, though unread—what an advance! 


From this personal touch I will turn to the various 
arms which, in 1898-99, I knew little or nothing about. 

Much as to-day, there were cavalry, artillery, sappers, 
infantry and the services. As to the last, few knew of 
their existence except they themselves. Of the first 
four, it was a point of honour to knownothing of the arms 
towhich you did not belong. After a field day, invariably, 
would a General describe in some detail what the in- 
fantry had or had not done, and then, turning to his 
cavalry or artillery commander, he would say: “Colonel, 
would you now tell us what you were doing during 
these operations?” As to the sapper commander, he 
was not asked, even if he happened to be present, which 
was not often the case. His work was too mysterious to 
be discussed and too recondite to be understood by 
fighting men. In 1898-99 sappers were astronomers, 
geologists, surveyors, artists, architects, explorers and 
antiquarians: they formed a mysterious brain fraternity, 
and were set down as being mad, Methodists or mar- 
ried. If a hand grenade were invented, or a balloon, or 
a telephone was introduced, or a new wire-entanglement 
picquet, off it went to Chatham. Sappers could under- 
stand these things, but to have expected a fighting man 
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to do so would have been altogether to cramp his 
style. 

Of the three fighting arms, not by precedent only, 
but also by the size of father’s allowance, did the cavalry 
come first; for £500 a year in addition to his pay of £95 
was about the least a young cavalryman could be ex- 
pected to live on. At one time the full-dress uniform 
and trappings of an officer in the Household Cavalry 
cost about £1,000; but whether this was so at the end 
of last century I cannot say; anyhow, of ali officers 
those in the cavalry paid the most heavily to serve 
their King. 

The trooper was a purely medieval soldier, and ‘‘to 
this day,” says one writer, ‘‘the time-honoured arms of 
old are still favourite weapons of cavalry . . . the tools 
of tilt and tourney, and of every knightly deed, are 
carried still by the horse soldier, and will never, prob- 
ably, be given up.’’ What were these tools? A sword 
and a carbine, and, if in the front rank, then a lance 
also. Some wore glittering helmets and breast-plates, 
and those who could not thus illuminate the battlefield 
sparkled with burnished mess-tins, scabbards and metal 
mountings. When in movement, a jingling music of 
tin, steel and brass could be heard, like a mountain 
torrent at a great distance. 

But movement was not altogether easy, except in the 
pictures of Caton Woodville, for the weight on the 
horse was prodigious. The trooper dressed for field- 


service weighed about 14 stone, and on the horse, 
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according to the anonymous author of The Army from 
Within, published in 1901, were carried for active ser- 
vice sufficient articles to furnish a small harness shop, 
namely: 


Saddle and bridle, with head rope and wallets packed, 
breast-plate, breast-harness and pioneer equipment, in 
the regulated proportion, hoof-picker, nose-bag, carbine 
and bucket, sword in frog, shoe case, lance (for lancers 
and the front rank of dragoon regiments), cape, cloak, 
field cap, surcingle pad, cape protector. In the wallets, 
two iron picketing pegs with rings, horse brush and curry 
comb, horse rubber, sponge, one pair of socks, one flannel 
shirt, one hold-all complete, towel and soap, spare boot- 
laces, tin of grease, emergency ration and a woollen cap. 


These slow-moving pantechnicons were organised 
in regiments and squadrons. Each squadron was in two 
ranks, and divided into half squadrons and sections. 
Training consisted mainly of drill and charging. We 
are told that: 


The fit of a jacket, the shape of a head-dress, the colour 
of overalls, or the hanging of a pelisse, were deemed 
points more vitally important than sound tactical training 
or the study of the great lessons of war. 


And again: 


In none of the ranks, from the highest to the lowest, 
except in a few rare instances, was there prevalent any 
notion that soldiering for the cavalryman meant more 
than a good seat and hands upon a horse, the punctual 
discharge of stable duties, the polish of buttons, and a 
superficial acquaintance with the rudiments of a mechani- 
cal drill. 
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To turn to the next arm in cost of living—the artil- 
lery. In 1898-99, it was a kind of masonic fraternity 
closely protected by pass-words and signs quite unin- 
telligible to the other arms. It was so secret a fraternity 
that the Government simply ignored it. Thus in The 
Nineteenth Century Review of September 1889, Mr. 
Arnold Forster writes: Not until the year 1888 did the 
“British War Office make the wonderful discovery that 
a battery in the field would require ammunition. So 
startling and so original was this bright conception that 
our War Minister has claimed, and has received the 
commendation of the country for his patriotism and 
penetration.” It was thereupon decided to earmark 
sixteen batteries to be turned into an ammunition train 
when war broke out! 

At this time the following question was asked in the 
House of Commons: “In the event of two army corps 
being ordered on active service, how many batteries 
will remain available for the following purposes: (1) To 
supply the waste in the field; (2) to reinforce the Army 
in India; (3) to supply want to colonial garrisons; 
(4) to co-operate with the 400,000 infantry, line, militia, 
and volunteers remaining in the United Kingdom?” 
The reply was: ‘‘For the whole of the purposes referred 
to there would be fifty-six guns’’—and then it was dis- 
covered that sixteen of these had been counted twice! 

Ten years later the situation was probably a little 
better, though not much. The Artillery was divided 
into four branches: Horse Artillery, Field Artillery, 
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Mountain Artillery and Fortress Artillery. The first 
were equipped with breech-loading 12-pdr. guns; the 
second with these same weapons converted, in 1895, to 
1s-pdrs.; the third with a 7-pdr. muzzle-loader, and 
the fourth with breech-loaders and muzzle-loaders of 
various sizes. The 15-pdr. field gun fired shrapnel, 
common shell and case shot; with limber the gun 
weighed 4,136 Ibs., and its maximum range was 6,000 
yards. 

The third fighting arms was the Infantry—organised 
in eight-company Battalions, and its weapons were the 
‘303 Lee—Metford rifle, an excellent weapon, with a 
muzzle velocity of 2,000 feet per second and a sighted 
range of 1,900 yards, the dagger bayonet and two 
Maxim guns to each Battalion, of which we are told by 
an officer writing in 189g: “Their gun-carriage alone is 
peculiar”; it certainly was: it was a hybrid contraption, 
half limber and half milk-cart, drawn by a mule, and, 
apparently out of consideration for this animal, it was 
laid down in the regulations that it was ‘‘to be fired 
only with shafts on the ground.” The Maxim was 
sighted to 2,500 yards and weighed 59:8 Ibs. On a tri- 
pod mounting it was an admirable weapon, on its gun- 
cart a death-trap, because it offered an immense target. 
In 1898-99 its crew would cautiously open its breech- 
casing, reverently look at feed-block, gib, tumbler, etc., 
etc., and then the Sergeant in charge would close it 
down. At this date it was too much of a box of tricks 
to expect a fighting man to take interest in; yet fifteen 
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years later it was destined to become the god of the 
battlefields. 


From these somewhat inhuman details I will turn to 
life in an Infantry Battalion. First, there is the home 
itself—the barracks—which, except for the new red- 
brick ones at Aldershot, Woking and Crown Hill, re- 
sembled ancient penitentiaries or almshouses. At Mul- 
lingar, where I joined my Regiment, the barracks were 
gloomy beyond description; they formed three sides of 
a square, with a parade ground in the centre, and were 
surrounded by a loop-holed wall. The rooms were lit, 
if I remember rightly, by dim-burning oil lamps. In 
the men’s quarters were deal-top tables on iron legs, 
each having its “‘show side.” There were no chairs, only 
forms, also rifle-racks and shelves. The bedsteads 
looked like instruments of torture, on each was a coire 
mattress in three “biscuits,” or divisions, as hard as 
bricks, a bolster, two coarse sheets, which the cavalry 
generally tore up into horse rubbers, and two brown 
blankets. An officer fared slightly worse, for by con- 
sent of a generous public his Government furniture 
consisted of a table, two windsor chairs, fire irons, fen- 
der and coal scuttle. The rest he had to provide him- 
self: a collapsible easy chair covered in maroon leather, 
two immense deal cases containing a chest of drawers 
in divisions, and generally made of teak, bed and bed- 
ding, and a bath tub, the lid of which formed an extra 
table, the legs being, with other things, packed inside. 
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At Mullingar, as elsewhere, each company block was 
provided with a wash-house containing a long slab of 
slate with zinc basins on it, but no hot water. At the 
end of this house was a door: 


If you peep through this door you will see, in a place 
resembling in most of its features the average family 
vault, a dark object of slate, more like a stone coffin than 
anything else, the real purpose of which is proclaimed to 
be a bath by the small tap which you can see through the 
gloom to overhang one end. . . . Should any man of 
melancholy bent find his way there by accident, I am 
convinced that he would inevitably commit suicide. 


So writes a contemporary. But more often they found 
their way to the Guard Room, with its narrow barred 
windows and a kind of wooden inclined plane along one 
side of it, which passed for a communal bed. 

The first thing which an unmilitary visitor must 
Notice on entering the precincts of a barracks is the in- 
cessant number of bugle calls; the next thing, the few- 
ness of the men, and then, how often the same men 
appear and disappear. In the mornings, the reason for 
this is employments and fatigues, and during the after- 
noon the midday meal, which sends all but defaulters 
and recruits to sleep. Employments, as they still do to- 
day, gutted a Battalion, the grand aim of every Private 
being to become employed, for then he had little or 
nothing to do, becoming a batman, a groom, a gar- 
dener, mess-waiter, etc., and besides, once employed, 
he got all his nights in bed. Of fatigues, as they then 
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were and still are, a very fair description is given by 
Erskine Childers in his In the Ranks of the C.I.V. On 


fatigue always have a broom or something in your 
hand 


to disguise your real intentions. . . . For it is of the 
greatest importance in a fatigue to have an implement; 
it is the outward symbol of labour; if observation falls on 
you, you can wipe your brow and lean on it; you can even 
use it for a few minutes if necessary. Without some stage 


property of this sort only a consummate actor can seem 
to be busy. 


As employments meant that you were not employed 
in anything military, and as fatigues meant that though 
you might become bored you were never likely to be- 
come exhausted, the number of men required for these 
duties has always been considerable—hence the small- 
ness of parades. In an ideal army defaulters should only 
be called upon to parade; in a way this was recognised 
in 1898-g9, for Guards and Pickets were looked upon 
as punishments—they certainly were; service under 
arms being the one thing the soldier dreaded. 

The officer’s outlook was the same once he ceased to 
be a recruit, though in many units for years after he 
had been dismissed the square he was expected to 
attend the usual parades as a spectator; what for was 
never divulged. The officer breakfasted at about 8 a.m., 
brushed up and attended Orderly Room at nine: this 
was the grand ritual of each day. Here prisoners were 
brought up, soiled crime sheets handled; there was 
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much marching, about-turning and saluting, planning 
for the afternoon, and on one occasion an Adjutant dis- 
covered a hen netted up in one of his documentary 
pigeon-holes. 

After Orderly Room ante-room; a glance at the 
newspapers; perhaps a slice of cake and a glass of port. 
Then round one’s Company, a chat with the Colour- 
Sergeant, and the days’ work ended except for the 
Orderly Officer. He smelt meat at 6.30 a.m., saw it cut 
up and issued with the bread, went round all barrack 
rooms at meal-times, counted beer-sodden coppers in 
the canteen, and turned out the guard at unexpected 
hours. 

It was a delightful life, mostly duck-shooting and 
hunting in the winter, and tennis and cricket in the 
summer—real cricket, and not its present trench-war- 
fare counterfeit. The men sometimes joined in the 
games, but it was not until Captain (now Brigadier- 
General) R. J. Kentish took up the question of sports 
grounds years after the Boer War, that games, though 
no fault of his, developed into a pestilence. Not that I 
consider them unnecessary—they are most necessary— 
but all good things can be overdone. 

For the men Saturday was a day of torment: there 
was much scrubbing of floors and tables, black-leading 
of grates and coal-boxes and touching up with Bruns- 
wick black. Kits were laid out and uniforms cleaned 
for Sunday. The men were paid out after kit inspec- 
tion, and in the evening they celebrated their baccha- 
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nalian rites which fortified them for the morrow’s 
divine service. 

So far as the officers were concerned, I can remember 
but one fly in this all-but-perfect ointment: it was the 
weekly instruction of the subalterns by the majors. It 
was not much practised in my Regiment, for, though 
of the line, we were light infantry, we trailed arms in 
place of sloping them, so I will let another describe 
how we were taught: ; 

These hebdomadal meetings, which took place in the 
ante-room after morning parade, were the strangest farces 
in the world. Pupils were only a little less ignorant than 
professor, who would have found his task impossible but 
for the assistance of books of reference and simple 
manuals arranged as question and answer. The curri- 
culum did not cover a wide range: it was limited to in- 
quiries into the value of a meat ration, the summary 
powers of a commanding officer, or the length of time a 
tunic was expected to wear. 


The most tremendous event during the year was not 
the regimental sports or the regimental dinner, but the 
annual inspection. It took ten to fourteen days to pre- 
pare for, during which time everything was sand- 
papered, scrubbed and polished. When the great man 
arrived, the “‘general salute’? was sounded and the “‘pre- 
sent arms” was given. He walked down the ranks and 
asked awestruck subalterns the name of this man or 
that, or who was the oldest or youngest Corporal. He 
examined all field kits, which, if weather permitted, 
were laid out on the parade ground. Then the officers 
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ran away, and came back with bundles of manuals and 
regulations all neatly tied up with string. They were 
untied and checked, in order to ascertain whether each 
officer was properly educated, and then they were tied 
up again and maintained in this position of rest for 
twelve months. Having poked his nose into every 
corner and cranny, and having perhaps found a mop 
where a broom ought to have been, and, on demanding 
an explanation, having been told that it was “‘a regi- 
mental custom,” he would retire to the Officers’ Mess 
and quench his anger in port. 

When immediately after the Boer War a most gallant 
old General inspected us, I remember, because he was 
reputed to be a sanitation fanatic, the entire Battalion 
leaping round the barrack rooms with towels swatting 
flies and blue-bottles. When he finished up at the Mess 
for his port, in place of entering he asked for a ladder, 
so that he might examine the roof and ascertain 
whether it was in a sanitary condition or not. No one 
had thought of the roof, and twenty-nine officers below 
held their breath whilst the old gentleman mounted. 
On arriving at the top he looked around, then at the 
tiles in front of him and grunted: “‘A bird has been 
here!” which was duly noted by the Adjutant in his 
field-message book. 


What training did we do? This question I will now 
attempt to answer. 
The yearly training in an army climatically falls into 
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two periods—summer and winter—which, in our Army, 
are respectively represented by collective and individual 
training. Yet whilst to-day the main limiting factors 
are numbers to train with and ground to train on, in 
1898-99 it was routine. Routine dominated summer 
and winter and the entire life of the soldier, whether 
in the field or on the parade ground or within the 
barracks. 

I will begin with the Depot, at which the recruit 
first joined. Because it was not labelled a fighting organ- 
isation, as was a Battalion, it was looked upon as a 
human scrap-heap, or as an ex-Non-Commissioned 
Officer once called it: ‘A refuge for fossilised medio- 
crities.” If lucky, a Lieutenant-Colonel, when he had fin- 
ished commanding his Battalion, was appointed Colonel 
of the Depot for five years, and as a rule he dozed 
quietly through them. To all intents and purposes he 
was on pension, and as it was normally a last appoint- 
ment, why should he upset things by becoming a re- 
former? If the Depot was situated in a hunting county 
it was eagerly sought after, and, even if not, it was 
always a popular place should the Battalion be ordered 
to an unpopular station. It was full of ancient 
Non-Commissioned Officers, who more often than not 
were well lubricated with beer by the recruits. There 
the recruit was broken in. He was given a D.P. (Drill 
Purposes) rifle, which he banged about the parade 
ground like a hammer; was taught the Manual and 
Bayonet Exercises, and finally, in marching order, was 
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supposed to run 1,000 yards in seven minutes “and to 
be free from distress at the end of it”! On joining his 
Battalion he worked through this programme all over 
again. He drilled for four hours a day, for five days in 
the week and for three hundred in the year—that is, 
something over 800 hours a year in forming fours, etc.! 
Most of it was not carried out under his Company 
Officers, but under the Sergeant-Major or the Adjutant 
and occasionally the Commanding Officer. Also he was 
put through a twelve weeks’ course of gymnastics of 
twenty hours a week; this alone was enough to break 
the heart of a rhinoceros. 

What was all this for? To mould him into a soldier. 
Yes, in a way, but it would be better put: to mould 
him into a sentry; for hereafter Guards were to be his 
main outlook on life. Hours and hours were spent in 
instructing troops in the minutia of guard and sentry 
duties. Every movement was defined by regulations, 
and all individuality was exorcised until the man be- 
came a clockwork lay figure. 

First the victim was warned for Guard. Next he 
spent hours in preparing for this onerous duty, care- 
fully covering up his spotless uniform and sparkling 
accoutrements with a towel so that no speck of dust 
could alight upon them. A bugle sounded, and he 
paraded, whereupon he was searchingly inspected by 
the Adjutant. This inspection at an end, the new 
Guard was marched to the guard room and the old 
Guard turned out. A somewhat elaborate ritual now 
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took place, and eventually the sentry was mounted. 
Once on his post he walked “briskly” to and fro “‘in a 
soldier-like fashion.” He always turned to his front in 
turning about, and when weary stood in a constrained 
attitude known as “standing at ease.” 

No man whilst on Guard was allowed to remove his 
accoutrements, so that he might be ready instantaneously 
to turn out at reveillé, retreat, tattoo, on visiting rounds, 
or should the barracks burst into flames, or an émeute 
take place in the garrison. 

Guards were real soldiering, the rest was but a con- 
cession to the public. An old Adjutant once said: 
“There is only one thing which makes troops more 
‘unsoldier-like’ than musketry and manceuvres, and 
that is active service,” which from a Guard point of 
view is correct. Nevertheless these annoyances had to 
be got through. 

As the men paid for their uniforms, all field training 
was looked upon as a punishment, and even though, in 
1898-99, a few officers recognised that there would be 
grovelling on the ground in war, grovelling in peace 
time was avoided—in fact grovelling became a lost art. 
So the result was, that in ninety-nine out of every 
hundred parades and field operations, the soldier pre- 
served an erect attitude, and in the hundredth he gin- 
gerly knelt down after having carefully selected the 
right spot. 

The duration of field training was governed by the 
dinner hour. The spade was never used or suggested, 
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because it might give the soldier “a dangerous facility 
for going to ground,” and in some Battalions, not mine, 
skirmishers were not allowed to kneel. “That will never 
do,” said an officer. ‘‘If you let them kneel down before 
the enemy, they won’t get up again and go on.”— 
True, they would have been shot kneeling. 

The field attack practice was worked out much like 
Trooping the Colours. The attackers were divided into 
three lines—skirmishers, supports and _ reserves. A 
steady advance was made up to 500 yards from the 
enemy, when “‘effective fire’? was opened. Another ad- 
vance to within 150 yards, when “‘bayonets were fixed.” 
Then the supports advanced and “carried the first line 
forward,” whereupon drums beat, bugles sounded and 
pipes played and the Colonel, with sword drawn, hav- 
ing somehow or another placed himself at the head of 
his phalanx, amidst yells led it forward to the charge. 
Meanwhile the third line followed up to cover a retreat 
or to carry out the pursuit. I might note here, that in 
the 1871 manceuvres, the attacking side was not allowed 
to be beaten; consequently, in 1898-99, retreats were 
never practised. 

The Drill Book of 1896 was not very different from 
the Drill Book of 1889, which in its turn was not very 
different from that of 1874, of which Sir Garnet Wolse- 
ley said, that it differed little from the drill of Frederick 
the Great as modified by Sir John Moore. As a matter 
of fact, most of Moore had been cut out of it. Of the 
second of these manuals, Brigadier-General Hector 
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Macdonald said: ‘There is scarcely a change of im- 
portance which has been made upon the Drill Book by 
the edition of 1889, which has not had to knock at the 
door for admission for a whole generation at least.”? So 
also with the 1896 edition, and it was on this book that 
the Army was educated for the Boer War. I have not 
space to examine it here, therefore from field training 
I will turn to what all infantry training should have 
been based upon—namely, musketry. 

In 1874, Sir Garnet Wolseley had said: ‘“The great 
object of all military teaching now is to develop the 
power of each breech-loading rifle, and the independent 
action of each soldier who carries it.”? In 1901, another 
soldier said: Musketry and training are looked upon as 
“a sort of concession to that educated outside opinion, 
which demands that some effort should be made in 
time of peace to prepare a soldier for war.” In 1867, 
Major Sir Henry Havelock wrote: ‘“‘Lately at Hythe 
ten men who had never handled a breech-loader before, 
except at a preliminary drill, were set to fire 10 rounds 
each with a Snider . . . at 500 yards. The whole 100 
rounds were fired in one minute and thirty seconds, and 
70 per cent. of the shots were hits.’ We are told also by 
Captain May, in his Tactical Retrospect, ‘‘that no volleys 
had been delivered in the campaign of 1866,’’ and by 
Colonel Maurice, in his article on “‘War”’ in the 1875 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica: ‘‘That it is a 
matter of great doubt whether in war it is practically 
possible under most circumstances to deliver a volley at 
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all.” Yet in 1898-99, volley firing was the backbone of 
all musketry training. 

At this date the recruit’s musketry was not under his 
Company Officers, but the Assistant Adjutant, who, at 
Hythe, learned by heart four Iectures out of the Red 
Book and passed his examination only if he could repeat 
them without misplacing a word. With this parrot-talk 
he completely dumbfounded the average recruit, who, 
when thoroughly flummoxed, became a “‘trained man,” 
and yearly fired seventy-seven rounds in Collective 
practices (volleys) and forty-two in Individual practices. 
Also forty rounds were at the disposal of his Captain 
and forty-one of his Commanding Officer, to be fired as 
they saw fit. Besides these 200 rounds a man, the Com- 
manding Officer was authorised to draw a total of 400 
rounds for field firing, and as his Battalion often num- 
bered 800 men, this amount cannot be called excessive. 

In the late summer of 1899, as this conjuring trick 
was being performed, and whilst the Boers were shoot- 
ing springbok, rumblings of war came rolling north- 
wards from South Africa. Lord Wolseley, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, was perturbed, and in September, 
that year, he exclaimed: “If this war comes off it will 
be the most serious war England has ever had.” He 
had worked hard for reform, but the politicians, sup- 
ported by the nation, had beaten him with that most 
terrible of all weapons—lethargy. 


CHAPTER V 
DURING THE BOER WAR 


THE war which we were now called upon to fight was 
a totally abnormal one. This is the standing peculiarity 
of all wars we have waged since 1850. And because 
none of these wars bears any resemblance to the Penin- 
sular War of 1809-14, directly each is ended, the 
lessons of each, cost what they have, are set aside, and 
back we go to the Brown Bess age. 

Unlike the wars of the eighteenth century, all wars 
since 1850 have been abnormal, because no one of them 
has been fought with the same weapons. Consequently 
it is not to geography that abnormality is to be traced, 
but to mechanics, or, conversely and more correctly, 
to the soldier’s colossal ignorance in the development 
of weapon-power. When Clausewitz proclaimed, that 
“war is the province of chance,” above all he was 
thinking of the human factor. Surely, then, it must 
become doubly so, if this factor is hoodwinked by 
ignorance in the power of weapons. In short, the 
abnormality of a campaign is nothing more than the 
measurement of the gap between military fact and 
military fiction: what can be done with a given set of 
war tools when used intelligently, and what the soldier 
blindly accepts can be done with all sets used in the 
same unintelligent way. Thus it came about that the 
war we were now to wage proved itself normal in 


principle and abnormal in fact. We knew nothing of 
F oP 
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the powers and limitations of the magazine rifle, and 
what former campaigns in South Africa had taught 
us we had forgotten, or rather wilfully set aside on 
account of their divergence from traditional methods 
of fighting. 

It is true that no one could have been expected to 
foretell, when, on October 12, 1899, war was declared, 
that it would be necessary to construct a 300-miles- 
long blockhouse line from Victoria Road Station, in 
the centre of Cape Colony, to Lambert’s Bay on the 
Atlantic; or that in the war we should have to employ 
every Regular Battalion at home except one; or that 
we should fire away 66,000,000 rounds of S.A.A.; or 
that a considerable force of horse would be stampeded 
by the grunts of a porcupine. But it was possible to 
appreciate the vastness of the country and the fewness 
of railways in it and what these conditions strategically 
meant. It was possible to discover what our enemy was 
like and, as he was a horseman, that large numbers of 
Mounted Infantry would be required. It was possible 
to remember that, in 1848, two companies of Cape 
Mounted Rifles had been the decisive factor in Sir 
Harry Smith’s little battle at Boomplaats, and that 
after our defeat at Majuba, in 1881, Sir George Colley 
had written: “The want of good mounted troops told 
very heavily against us, and our soldiers are not as 
trained skirmishers and shots as the majority of the 
Boers, who from their childhood have lived in the 
country, and to a great extent by their guns, and are 
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used to stalking and deer shooting.” But no, conven- 
tion and tradition dictated otherwise, and when, in the 
summer of 1899, Sir William Butler, then Commander- 
in-Chief in South Africa, warned the Government at 
home of the importance of mounted troops, he was 
recalled. And when, later on, the Australian Govern- 
ment offered a contingent of troops, the War Office 
reply was: ““Unmounted men preferred.’’ The fact 
is we had made up our minds to play whist, and 
when we sat down we found that the game was 
poker. 

For years upon years we had taught our men what 
not to do and what could not be done. Superbly armed 
and trained to fight Salamanca over again, we had never 
mentioned to them such things as sangars (stone breast- 
works); we had never told them that men would be 
killed in numbers at 1,200 yards range. Instead we 
drilled into them that the bayonet would decide the 
battle, and that it would be fixed at 150 yards distance 
from the enemy, and that then a grand oratorio of 
drums, bugles and pipes would be played. 

How utterly medieval we were! It is true that we 
did not encumber our marching columns with women 
and babies, as we still did during the days of the Indian 
Mutiny. Yet we did the next worse thing: we filled 
Cape Town with our wives and concubines, where 
they found more excitement than in the whirl of a 
dozen London seasons and where they seemed to 
imagine, so says Mortimer Menpes, an eye-witness, 
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“that this war in South Africa’ was “nothing but a 


very large circus got up for their amusement.” 


From the allurements of the Mount Nelson Hotel 
and the less artistic surroundings of Boom Street, I 
will turn to the farmsteads on the veldt, and for a 
moment glance at their inhabitants. 

The Boers were a primitive people who belonged 
rather to the days of Oliver Cromwell than to the nine- 
teenth century. They lived close to the roots of Nature 
and were quite unspoilt by any exotic culture. Thus, 
Doctor E. Oliver Ashe, in his Besieged by the Boers, 
writes: 


Shields said that when he took off my bandage [Ashe 
had bandaged up a wounded Boer], about a third of the 
man’s brains fell out, and this is very nearly the absolute 
truth. Anyhow, he lived three days, and would probably 
have lived altogether, but they washed him, and, being a 
Boer, the shock to his system was so great that he 
succumbed. 


The Dutchman was 2 mixture of low cunning with 
a dash of Old Testament sense of right and wrong 
thrown in. For instance, on one occasion a party of 
Mounted Infantry rode up to a farm over which a white 
flag was flying. They were met by a volley, and, falling 
back, left one of their number dead. When they had 
retired, the corpse was robbed of £15 and the incident 
was almost forgotten. Then, days later, a Boer bearing 
a white flag approached the M.I. camp, and on entering 
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it, he handed over {15 to the Commanding Officer, 
on behalf of a nameless comrade. 

Setting aside Biblical influences, his cunning was 
that of the hunter. He rode light, wore veldt shoes, 
carried a rifle, a few rounds of ammunition, which he 
seldom wasted in senseless firing, and never did he 
encumber his pony with a workshop of tools so that all 
eventualities except the one which mattered, speed, 
would be provided for. Like most hunters, he was 
thoroughly self-disciplined and entirely lacking in the 
discipline of obedience to orders or cause. In Com- 
mando, Deneys Reitz tells us that leave of absence was 
almost entirely self-granted, so much so “that we never 
knew from day to day what strength we mustered.” 
Also that on one occasion, Prinsloo, the Free State 
Commandant-General, “‘telegraphed to General Botha 
at the last moment to say that he and his officers were 
attending a cattle sale at Harrismith on the day set for 
the attack, and were therefore unable to be present.” 
In this famous book of a young Boer’s life during the 
war, the sole instance of discipline I can discover is, 
when Reitz and a number of young Boers were ordered 
to attend a Bible class, and for not doing so were nearly 
(but not quite) turned out of their Commando. 

We Britishers, who for a century had prided our- 
selves on our sportsmanship, and who had exalted fox 
hunting to the highest position in military training, 
were not only the worst horsemasters in South Africa, 
but the worst scouts and the worst hunters of men. 
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What we called “slimness” on the part of our enemy 
was no more than common sense of a primitive kind: 
how to look after a horse, how to use the ground, how 
to observe an enemy, how to lay a trap and how to kill 
and avoid getting killed. All our hunting and polo and 
cricket and football had in no way helped us to sharpen 
our animal instincts. All were but matters of routine— 
sports and games based on rules. What is there more 
conventional than fox hunting or cricket?—they are 
but pleasant forms of drill which restrict the cunning 
in man. Listen to this confession of their impotence, 
written in their praise: 

As good a gallop as I ever want to see; tosses galore— 
Colville down over two successive fences—Longford four 
times. It was the same gallant spirit that made Lord 
Longford disdain to take cover from a lot of farmers, as 
he termed the Boers in the South African campaign, with 
the result that he was shot through the neck and sustained 
a wound from which few men would have recovered. 
The same undaunted spirit brought the end to his gallant 
career, when at Gallipoli he led his Brigade on an utterly 
forlorn hope, and was seen no more. 

Four tosses may or may not be good for horseman- 
ship; but to refuse to take cover and to lead an utterly 
forlorn hope, unless ordered to do so, are purely silly, 
not because hunting is silly, but because it has nothing 
to do with war. The truth is, that the “‘slimness” we 
attributed to the Boers was exaggerated out of all pro- 
portion by our own want of common sense. It is true 
that when a Boer had a pony in bad condition and he 
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could not afford to keep it, he would chase it out into 
the veldt; allow someone to steal it; keep the thief 
under observation until the animal was in condition 
again, and then pay him a visit and steal it back. But it 
is also true that he was simple beyond belief. Menpes 
in his War Impressions says: 


He understands exchanging a sheep for a sheep; but 
he can’t understand how it is possible to pay one shilling 
for an article and to receive sixpence change. I once saw 
a Boer enter a shop and ask the price of something, which, 
the shopman said, was ninepence. The man scratched 
his head, looked bewildered, and shuffled out of the shop. 
He had only got a shilling! It is the same with banking. 
J have seen 2 man enter a bank, and ask for all his money 
out at once, carefully counting over the coin, and then 
hand it back to the clerk saying, ‘‘That’s all right. Now 
you can put it back again; I only wanted to see that it 
was all there.” 


But the Boer understood his rifle and we didn’t. 


For this war and against this man we mobilised. 
Lord Wolseley was our Commander-in-Chief, and, as 
I have said, he was the ablest soldier who has headed 
our Army for a hundred years. Yet what could he do? 
Directly the Duke of Cambridge retired, in 1895, and 
Wolseley replaced him, the Government seized upon 
this opportunity to geld his office: the A.G. was made 
sole arbiter for discipline and the Q.M.G. sole arbiter 
for supplies, both directly under the S. of S.; conse- 
quently five of the chief branches of the War Office 
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were removed from the Commander-in-Chief’s control. 
As usual, disaster alone brought them back again; this 
happening in rgor. 

I say that we mobilised, but not to plan; for in 1899, 
no such thing existed as mobilisation for war. New 
Brigades were formed, English, Irish, Fusilier, etc.; 
that is to say, on the basis of a non-existing sentiment 
in place of by the quickest possible scheme of brigading 
troops where they were—at Aldershot, Plymouth, etc. 
The original force collected consisted of one Cavalry 
Division of two Brigades of three Regiments and three 
Infantry Divisions and L. of C. troops—a fourth 
Division having already been formed by Sir George 
White in Ladysmith. After the action of Lombard’s 
Kop a fifth and a sixth Division were formed, and a 
seventh sailed in January, 1900, and an eighth in March 
that same year. In the end, we sent out in all some 
250,000 men, and on the top of this enrolled and 
employed 200,000 Colonials. 

Thus it will be seen that we took months and months 
during which to mobilise. And what did we do mean- 
while? True, we collected men and horses, etc.; but 
truer still, we spent days and weeks in getting rid of as 
many of those things which we had so ardently cherished 
during peace time. The pipeclay which had cost our men 
so many days C.B., we scraped off our belts and straps 
as if it were so much mud. But we could not scrape it 
out of our brains, and mentally we went out to the war 

as white as the driven snow. We went out with pouches 
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on our belts made for firing standing. We filled them 
with 150 rounds of ammunition, and so guaranteed 
our men a stomach-ache whenever they lay down to 
fire. Later on we threw them away and took to bando- 
liers; but we could not throw the pouches out of our 
minds, alone could the Boer rifles accomplish this; for 
they were so firmly fixed that they had to be shot 
out. 

Of tactical preparations of value I can remember 
none. I can recall a tremendous fuss over our first 
mobilisation parade. We did or did not trail arms in 
the march past, and Sir Redvers Buller grew white with 
rage. I also remember the whole of my Battalion drawn 
up on the Queen’s Parade at Aldershot, and the 
Colonel, sitting on a fat cob called “‘Peter” fifty yards 
in front of the line, bellowing in a stentorian voice: 
“From the left... . Prepare to meet Cavalry! ... Up 
number one, back number eight!’ We did it beauti- 
fully, yet we were never called upon to do it in South 
Africa, and there died heroically until we learned how 
to grovel. 

On ship or off, nothing was told us of the country 
we were going to fight in, or of the enemy we should 
meet. We left our homeland a band of gallant gentie- 
men as ignorant of what the war had in store for us as 
in the eleventh century the Crusaders had been of 
Palestine. We played deck quoits and deck cricket, 
broken on occasion by physical jerks, but to jerk our 
minds out of a hundred-years’-old rut was impossible. 
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And why should we jerk them? Could we not refer to 
the Red Book whenever we chose? “‘Do and Die” 
and not “Think and Do” was our motto. 

Even in equipment we were inferior to our enemy. 
The Mauser was a better rifle than the Lee—Metford, 
and vastly superior to the cavalry carbine, and the 
Boer guns were in every way superior to our own 
except in numbers. Barely had the war been pro- 
claimed than the enemy shelled us with five-inch guns. 
Then, as “With grisly soune outgoeth the greté gonne” 
we stripped our battleships of ordnance. Indeed, it 
was poker, and we had been taught whist. In the cir- 
cumstances we did remarkably well, having the courage 
to raise the pot even before we knew what was in it. 


That our soldiers fought as they were trained to 
fight stands to their credit, no good soldier can do 
otherwise: but that their best efforts stand to the dis- 
credit of the Command which had schooled them and 
of the nation which had taken no interest in them can- 
not be disputed. They had been trained for a flat race, 
and now found themselves running a steeplechase 
course. Fence after fence brought them down, and all 
their owner could do was to jeer at them. 

South Africa was not a parade ground; South Africa 
was a theatre of war. Parades are not manceuvres; 
whilst the one is formal, regular and rigid, the other is 
informal, broken and flexible; whilst the one demands 
implicit obedience, the other depends largely upon in- 
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telligent self-expression. Our Army had been trained 
for shock action, and not for the fire fight; for straight- 
forward advances of a wall-like nature, and, as the 
German Official History of this war says: “It is a re- 
markable fact that the British, dreaming only of the 
hand-to-hand fight, never succeeded in achieving it.” 
It would have been far more remarkable had they suc- 
ceeded in doing so, because, even in 1870, such tactics 
were completely out of date; they belonged to the 
Crimea and the war in the Peninsula of Spain. 

The attacks in the opening Natal campaign were 
formal to a degree. A Brigade deployed in three lines 
on a 600-yards frontage as follows: First line, one 
Battalion with sixteen Sections skirmishing—that is, - 
about one man to every five yards—followed at 400 
yards distance by sixteen Sections in close order; 
second line, one Battalion in support at 400 yards 
distance in two half Battalions in close order; third 
line, two Battalions in column of march at 800 yards 
distance. The total depth of the attack was, therefore, 
1,600 yards, and even when the skirmishers were 1,200 
yards distant from the enemy, the reserves came under 
unaimed fire. Soon it was found that men had to extend 
to ten yards, twenty yards and thirty yards, until all 
cohesion and control were lost. At Modder River, 
3,000 Boers on a frontage of four and a half miles halted 
our attack; at Magersfontein, 5,000 on a frontage of six 
and a quarter did the same, and at Colenso, 4,500 on a 
frontage of seven and a half beat us back. Added to 
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this, as Deneys Reitz says: in rifle-shooting we were no 
match for our enemy. 

From start to finish it was obviously a mounted rifle- 
man’s war. To a cavalryman his horse is ‘“‘part”’ of his 
weapon, as much as a battleship is “‘part” of the gun 
fired from her; but to a mounted rifleman his horse is no 
more than a taxi which moves him from place to place. 
Yet it took us months to dim the vision of the Alder- 
shot Long Valley and to realise that we were on the 
veldt, not fighting Murat or Kellermann, or Blue or 
Red, but men riding handy ponies and armed with a 
weapon which, had our ancestors possessed a score or 
two in 1815, would have destroyed Napoleon’s army 
in an hour. 

Ignorant of the rifle, ignorant of the horse, we were 
also ignorant of the spade. Once again disaster in place 
of reflection had to teach us the use of this all-important 
protective “‘weapon.”” On February 18, 1900, we at- 
tempted, at a cost of 1,100 casualties, to carry Cronje’s 
laager at Paardeberg by assault. Then the bullet forced 
us to fall back on our wits and to entrench ourselves. 
Daily and nightly we sapped forward. On the 26th, 
Smith-Dorrien’s leading approaches were 700 yards 
from the fortress of trenches, dongas and mimosa scrub. 
At daybreak on the 27th, they were fifty yards from it. 
Then the white flag went up. 

At Pieter’s Hill it was the same. This is what an eye- 
witness says of this battle: 


Ninety per cent. of the losses occurred in the spadeless 
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blunders or mischances of the fight, the ungoverned rush 
over the Ouderbrook kopjes on the night of February 22, 
the wild death-run of the Irishmen next day. But the battle 
was won by the little stone walls which crept nearer to 
the Boer stronghold every night with precious bodies 
and stout souls behind them, comparatively safe from the 
millions of bullets which lashed the outer stones two 
inches away throughout the long days, until the debat- 
able ground seemed narrow enough for the glorious onset 
which made it ours. 


How different was all this from what the soldier had 
been taught! Pieter’s Hill was one of Sir Redvers 
Buller’s battles; yet a year or two back that General 
had written on “bobbing” (taking cover) in an Alder- 
shot memorandum: “Battles are not won by Jacks in 
boxes.” Drill, having first destroyed our generals, 
through our generals destroyed our men. The anony- 
mous author of A Subaltern’s Letters to His Wife, 
published in rgor, says: 

When troops are on the march they march without any 
pretence of keeping step. When they go into action they 
try to forget all the drill they ever learned, and those 
that forget most fare best. 

And again: 


The modern system does nothing to promote intelli- 
gence, and devotes much more time to drill than to shoot- 
ing. The effect of drill on the intelligence may fairly be 
estimated by the force of habit. A troop horse after a 
short training cannot be induced to leave the troop. The 
effect on the rider's mind is the same; he responds 
mechanically to the word of command, but his intelli- 
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gence sleeps. If there is no word of command he does 

nothing at all; all his officers are killed and wounded; he 

is helpless. 

This helplessness is no exaggeration. It was well 
realised in our Army at the time, and soon became 
apparent to our enemy. For instance, in the action at 
Surprise Hill, Deneys Reitz took a private soldier 
prisoner. “I told him,” he writes, ‘“‘to sit down until I 
called him, a command which he so implicitly obeyed 
that I found him patiently waiting there next morning.” 
And again: “I ordered them [two captured soldiers] to 
remain in the bed of the spruit, where I found them in 
the morning.” So bereft of the most rudimentary 
animal instinct were our soldiers, that they could not 
even think of escaping. An order was an order, to be 
obeyed even when given by an enemy boy of seventeen. 


From tactics and fighting I will now turn to our 
officers and men, and look at them more closely. Sir 
Redvers Buller is a good example of our Generals of 
this period. He was a great gentleman and a most 
lovable character. He possessed a fine presence, was 
heavy, solid and comfortable. His men worshipped him 
and would have followed him anywhere, for he was 
always thinking of their food and welfare. He had 
many of the makings of a magnificent soldier, yet as a 
General he was a complete failure—the system had re- 
duced his brain to tactical pulp. Disaster dogged his 
footsteps; yet he could not learn from even this grim 
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master. He could not picture to himself what the 
bullet meant, and as late as January 12, 1900, he issued 
this order: “The men must get to close quarters with 
the enemy—that is the way to victory and to safety!” 
At Waterloo he would have been magnificent. 

Among the younger officers, not so petrified by the 
system, disaster was listened to. “In poverty of field- 
training,” says Linesman (Captain M. H. Grant) in 
The Mechanism of War (1902), “the British officer is 
almost unique amongst the commissioned rank of the 
world.” He was so uncertain of himself that he was 
possessed by a veritable stage fright; he was terrified 
not at what he did, but of what they would say at home 
when he had done it. Nevertheless, though he seldom 
failed to get into difficulties, directly his peace veneer 
was blasted off he frequently succeeded in getting out 
of them again. For months he was fighting not the 
Boers, but the system, and not until he could release 
himself from its stranglehold could he regain that 
natural ‘‘slimness” which is essential in skilful fighting. 

Tf on the Staff, then, generally speaking, he was 
doomed, for reality did not smite him as it did those in 
the firing line. He remained narrow, pernickety and as 
rigid to rule as a stalagmite is to rock. He wrapped him- 
self up in a mysterious superiority ; invented elaborate 
searchlight signalling codes, and then by means of them 
inquired of his kind, “‘What is the number branded on 
the hoof of the horse issued to O——?”—an actual 
message. When Mortimer Menpes asked for permis- 
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sion to paint a picture of an encampment near Paarde- 
berg, he was not allowed to do so, because it might 
interfere with “the military situation.” And as this 
author writes: 

The regulars held on to the Red Book for dear life; 
the volunteers, being without a Red Book, had only their 
common sense to cling to. . . . Instead of being helped, 
the British officer is handicapped by his training. 

The men were what the system had taken from them 
and had left them with. They were steady and cool as 
invisible guns sent their shells screaming overhead; 
but unthinking. If they thought at all, it was not of the 
enemy whom they could not see or of the ground which 
they could see yet could not understand, for they were 
the worst topographists in the world. They thought of 
their “dixies’” (camp kettles), or their Maconochie 
rations, or figured out the credit balances standing to 
them in the pay book. They were casual, taking no care 
of themselves, and looked with an air of indulgence and 
pity on those who did. They were in intelligence in- 
ferior to their enemy ; they bunched together under fire, 
depended entirely on their officers, were neither cun- 
ning nor cautious, nor apt to profit by experience. 
Dangers were rarely seen until they were upon them. 
They advanced gallantly and retired in disgust. Yet 
they learned to know each other and understand each 
other better. If a shell burst near them they went 
souvenir hunting, which anyhow broke the rigid rules 
in their minds. Spasmodically they rushed from ant- 
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hill to ant-hill, and when clipped by a bullet on the 
head would exclaim: “I’ve just had a free ‘air-cut, 
mates!” or something equally cheerful. But in a pre- 
dicament they were utterly helpless. They could see 
the faults of others, but they could not learn from them, 
and as scouts they were hopeless, and as horsemasters 
worse. As Menpes says, to them a horse might have 
been “‘an elephant or a camel.” 

The Colonials were quite different. True, they 
lacked discipline; but they were independent, intelli- 
gent and resourceful, and, says Erskine Childers, “not 
encouraged by our military system.” I will quote, as 
an example of this, an incident which, though it ended 
in disaster, was something no British Cavalry would 
have thought to do. Early in June, 1900, four officers 
and twenty-one men of the Kimberley Light Horse 
rode out thirty miles from Potchefstroom and sum- 
’ moned the town of Klerksdorp to surrender. Klerks- 
dorp, though of some size as Boer towns then went, at 
once “opened its gates,” and in rode the twenty-five 
bold men and hoisted the Union Jack. The Burghers 
were then told that resistance was hopeless, for this 
force was but the advanced guard of an army. This so 
cowed them that they sent out messengers to neighbour- 
ing parties of Boers, who brought in their rifles and 
surrendered. To cut a long story short, the officer 
commanding this adventure over-stayed the pass his 
audacity had given him; he camped there for several 


days, and as no army appeared he and his twenty-four 
Gs 
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heroes had the honour of being rounded up by an 
equally audacious soldier—Christian de Wet. 

And yet in the end what a change! Once “‘spit and 
polish” had gone, common sense came back to our 
men. Not that smartness is a vice, but that, in 1899- 
1902, it was quite wrongly looked upon as the high 
mass of military efficiency. As “spit and polish” went, 
brains were unglued. Masses of men were split up into 
small columns, often so small as to be beneath the 
dignity of a General’s command, and were conse- 
quently led by regimental officers—Majors and mere 
Captains, men not grown grey in peace, but become 
alive in war. Thus the conflict ended, not by destroying 
what was good in the old Professional Army, its steadi- 
ness, loyalty and self-control, but by infusing into its 
veins the blood of the natural fighter; for war is as 
much an animal act as is a dog fight. Finally, whatever 
may be said of the old Army of 1898-99, it never lost 
its sense of chivalry, which is the true dignity of the 
soldier. However badly it fought, it fought cleanly, and 
that is a point which should not be forgotten to-day. It 
was an army of gentlemen, and elsewhere I have called 
this war “The Last of the Gentlemen’s Wars.” It was 
man against man, and not man against machines. Un- 
fortunately for us and for the world, the First of the 
Cad’s Wars was then beginning to darken the European 
horizon. 


CHAPTER VI 
LESSONS OF THE BOER WAR 


As the war in South Africa was the first in which the 
magazine rifle was used against its like, it is obvious that 
outside the question of the unpreparedness of both sides 
for the war, it was an event of considerable military 
importance. But what is obvious to the impartial 
student is far from being so to the tradition-bound 
soldier; consequently we find that the great military 
Powers, and more especially Germany, looked upon its 
skirmishes and microscopic battles with the same 
cynical contempt as they had upon those of the 
American Civil War of 1861-65. What they could not 
see was, that its value should be judged from its bullet- 
power, and not because bullets had been “fired by 
embattled farmers” on the one side and by ‘“‘fox- 
hunting squires” on the other. This foreign contempt 
in its turn reacted on our own military mind, for it 
made us despise ourselves as soldiers and doubt our 
better understanding—perhaps, after all, the remedy 
for our misfortunes did not lie in examining what had 
happened, but in copying the methods of our critics. 
This faulty outlook was still further accentuated by 
the civil abuse showered upon our generalship, and by 
the anathemas launched against the chivalry our 
soldiers had shown to their enemy—an ominous sign 
not only for us, but for the world at large. At the 


beginning of the war it was proclaimed that “The 
89 
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British Government does not make war upon indi- 
viduals,” which was purely silly, as its quarrel was with 
a nation of individuals. Yet during the war, to our 
honour and credit we maintained the old chivalry of 
fighting as men against men and not as men against 
beasts. For instance, to quote the words of a former 
enemy, Deneys Reitz says: ‘Amid all the cruelty of 
farm-burning and the hunting down of the civilian 
population, there was one redeeming feature, in that 
the English soldiers, both officers and men, were 
unfailingly humane.” This was the most profound and 
important lesson of the war, because the chivalry dis- 
played during a war is the true foundation of the peace 
which must one day follow it. And because “the 
legitimate object of a war is,”’ as General Sherman once 
said, “‘a more perfect peace,” though this is no excuse 
for inefficiency, it is, from the point of view of the 
eventual peace, more profitable to have at the outbreak 
of a war an army led by ignorant gentlemen than by 
knowledgeable cads. Incidents such as the following 
were those which made a true peace possible. Again 
quoting Deneys Reitz: 

I rode across the valley to the farmhouse near General 
Clement's camp to see my friend Jan Joubert, who had 
been left there with our other seriously wounded, after 
the fight. Although not yet out of danger, he was on the 
mend, and he told me that the British were treating them 
very well. A surgeon came over nearly every day, and 


medical orderlies were on duty to attend to their wants. 
They had brought his old mother from Pretoria to be with 
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him, and officers from the camp down the valley often 

brought them fruit and other luxuries. I did not stay long 

for fear of a stray English patrol, and rode back after a 

hurried greeting. 

Also on our enemy’s side do we find the same spirit 
of chivalry. In spite of the fact that by our ridiculous 
proclamation of August 7, 1901, we consigned to 
perpetual banishment all Boer leaders caught; yet 
when that fine soldier, General de la Rey, captured 
Lord Methuen, he released him and sent him into 
Klerksdorp in his own wagon. 

This true way of winning a war—for a war is not 
won when hostilities cease, but only when a con- 
tented peace has been established—was misunderstood 
by the rising democracy at home. On this point Lines- 
man writes in his Words by an Eye-Witness: 

It is the soldiers who have been tolerant, while the great 
civilian world at home shouted at them to slay and spare 
not. Hardly a general but has not been charged with 
“criminal lenience” to the captives of his bow and spear; 
hardly a victory which has not been discounted in the 
public press because the bayonets were not pushed home 
over their very spring-catches in blood. 

In spite of their amateurishness, it was our soldiers 
who won the peace, and our civilians who, had we 
soldiers followed their cowardly and hysterical sug- 
gestions, would have lost it, not only in 1902, but also 
in 1914. 


From a tactical point of view no professional military 
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system was so utterly discredited as ours was during 
- this war. The author of A Subaltern's Letters to His 
Wife rightly says: 
The Boer has proved one fact beyond all doubt: not 
that irregular troops are superior to regular, but that 


under our present system of training regular troops are 
made inferior to irregulars. 


This was the supreme tactical lesson of the war. It 
was never grasped by our Command, which was over- 
centralised and wrapped up in the self-sufficiency of its 
ignorance. The difference between quality and quantity 
was never understood. The above anonymous writer 
says: 

The War Office seems to imagine that salvation depends 
upon men, and more men, and still more men; and they 
hastily embody fresh regiments of cavalry, and infantry, 
and glory in the fact that, while there are 250,000 troops 
in South Africa, there are 50,000 more troops in this 
country than there is barrack accommodation for. Evi- 
dently they think much of quantity and little of quality. 
... [At Driefontein] the enemy’s two Creusot guns utterly 
outranged our field guns, and the infantry attack was 
exposed to the unmitigated fury of a heavy bombard- 
ment. . .. The War Office apparently desires to atone for 
the quality of the guns by the quantity of its men; but this 
policy is neither economical, nor effective, nor humane. 


Then in idea he places before us the second great 
tactical lesson of this war: 


Indeed, it is probable that in the warfare of the future 
victory will remain with that side which, with the fewest 
men, can make the most effective use of the largest 
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armament. . . . An ideal piece of ordnance would be a 
gun which one man could work, just as one man works a 
magazine rifle now-a-days. The heaviest artillery will in 
future play a great part in land warfare, and as the range 
and destructiveness of artillery increase, so will the 
danger of massing men in close formations. 


The more important minor tactical lessons were as 
follows: That the defence had definitely grown stronger 
than the attack; that frontal attacks were suicidal and, 
consequently, envelopments profitable only; that 
mechanical discipline had no place on the battlefield; 
that extensions between skirmishers had grown so 
great that lines of men could no more be controlled; 
that cavalry as cavalry were an obsolete instrument of 
war, because the charge was no longer a profitable 
operation, and that the ‘“‘excavatory instinct” was one 
in which our soldiers were utterly lacking. 

As regards training for war, the German official 
historian pointed out: that in South Africa the problem 
“was not merely one of between the Bullet and the 
Bayonet, it was also between the soldier drilled to 
machine-like movements and the man with the rifle 
working on his own initiative, and so little under 
control indeed as to be actually unmanageable.” This 
writer still further accentuates this and says: ‘‘Fortun- 
ate is that Army whose ranks, released from the burden 
of dead forms, are controlled by natural, untrammelled, 
quickening common sense.”’ Fortunate indeed, and the 
secret of accomplishing it is divulged by a British 
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subaltern, who, in 1901, wrote: “Our future system, 
instead of educating the irregular up to the regular, 
ought to aim at preserving in the regular the distinctive 
characteristics of the irregular.” 


Here I will make a long digression, but one of value. 
I will return to our system of training, and once again 
accentuate how mechanical it was. I will do so because 
this system is not yet dead; in fact, since 1918, it has 
taken on a new lease of life, and here in the main I will 
set down not my own views, but those of others. 

First Erskine Childers says in his In the Ranks of the 
C.LV.: 


One thing that makes a great difference is that cam- 
paigning has become routine. One doesn’t worry over 
little things, as one did in early days, when one dreamt of 
nose-bags, bridons, muzzles, etc., and the awful prospect 
of losing something important or unimportant, and when 
one harnessed up in a fever of anxiety, dreading that the 
order “hook in” would find one still fumbling for a strap 
in the dark. 


Erskine Childers was to all intents and purposes as 
irregular a soldier as the Boer. He says that cam- 
paigning has become aroutine. This is right, this is as 
it should be, and this is the only routine worth follow- 
ing in war. Peace demands a different routine, and the 
professional soldier could not differentiate between 
these two, because he had been machined into a peace- 
fitting so rigid and adamantine that he could not shape 
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himself to war. The idea of war was simply not in his 
system, and his brain was so armoured against war 
ideas, that even war itself, with its death at every 
corner, could not penetrate its carapace. A typical 
example of this is the issue of a manual for cyclist 
soldiers in 1goo—nearly a year after the war had 
opened. On this famous book—and there have been 
many like it—Mr. H. G. Wells wrote: 


P.OO 


Wt. 13,016. 10,000. g/oo—H. & S. —— 
3,01 9/ 4794 ~ 158. 


Cyclist Drill, ii. & 36. 


There has recently come into my hands a little pink 
book, rather badly printed, and priced at twopence, which 
begins and ends with the above inscription. It is clearly, 
from its prominence (it is given two full pages to itself), 
an important inscription, though I do not know what it 
means. In addition, this little pink book bears upon its 
“61030” 

2883 


and -.— , and having in that manner propitiated gods 
2899 B prop B 


cover, and again upon its title page, the remark 


unknown to common men, comes to business, and 
frankly admits itself an exposition of “‘Cyclist Drill” as 
evolved by the War Office after the quickening ex- 
periences of the year 1900. 


In its introduction is discussed with some care: 
“Are cyclists infantry or cavalry?’ A question which 
comes perfectly natural to them: “Is a cyclist, in fact, a 
grenadier on casters or a hobby-horse?”’ And the de- 
cision: “‘ ‘Cyclists are infantry,’ says Wt. 13,016, etc., 
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and are tobe treated as such.” Therefore, ‘Our 
authorities have proceeded to adapt our quite obsolete 
infantry drill, a drill developed originally ‘out of the 
moral needs of pedestrian pikemen fighting in close 
order, as cheaply and obviously as possible to the new 
feature. That a cyclist is after all a cyclist, has clearly 
never entered their heads.” The “‘cyclist soldier and 
his outfit is entirely dominated by the infantry tra- 
dition”—his great-coat and rifle are strapped between 
his legs. “‘The sword will be attached to the cycle. It 
will be a gymkhana job, of course, to draw it; it will lead 
to disgraceful croppers in the face of the enemy; it will 
be of no possible service when drawn except for crude 
heliographic purposes—chiefly for the benefit of the 
enemy; but then officers always have had swords.” 

This book of 32 pages, which was issued during a war 
in order to instruct the cyclist how to fight, is divided 
into five parts as follows: 


Part I. —15 pp. On dressing and saluting, etc. 
Part II. — 7 pp. On company drill. 

Part III.— 2 pp. On battalion drill. 

Part IV. — 3 pp. On ceremonial. 

Part V. — 5 pp. On route marching. 


There are indeed stranger things in war than were 
ever discovered by Alice in Wonderland, and this book 
came out of the War Office! 

The routine mind on one side was strongly supported 
by the sporting mind on the other, and here another 
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anonymous writer is worth listening to. In rg10 he 
wrote in a book called A Handbook of the Boer War: 


There is one quality without the possession of which 
no man is held to be a good sportsman, and that is the 
acceptance of defeat or non-success with equanimity and 
good humour as “part of the game.” Without this quality 
Athletics and Sports would, in fact, become impossible. 

In the soldier, however, this temperament is a dan- 
gerous gift. It led to reverses, captures, loss of convoys 
and other “regrettable incidents” being regarded with 
stoical composure as “‘part of the game,” and the victims 
were condoled with in their “shocking bad luck.” ... It 
is probable that the war would have been brought to a 
successful close at a much earlier date if throughout the 
British Army, and especially among the officers, hearty 
disgust and indignation at the failures of the first few 
months had taken the place of the light-hearted accom- 
modation to circumstances. . . . 

The British Officer played at war in South Africa much 
in the same way that he hunted or played cricket or polo 
at home; he enjoyed the sport and the game, did his best 
for his own side, and rejoiced if he was successful, but 
was not greatly disturbed when he lost. A dictum attri- 
buted to the Duke of Wellington says that the Battle of 
Waterloo was won upon the Playing Fields at Eton. It 
would not be very far from the truth to say that the guns 
of Sannah’s Post were captured on the polo-ground at 
Hurlingham; that Magersfontein was lost at Lords; that 
Spion Kop was evacuated at Sandown; and that the war 
lingered on for thirty-two months in the Quorn and 
Pytchley coverts. .. . 

The sporting view of war was recognised and confirmed 
in Army Orders and official reports, in which the words 
“bag,” “‘drive,’’ “stop,” and some other sporting terms 
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not infrequently appeared. No one would reasonably 
object to the judicious and illuminating use of metaphor, 
but there are metaphors which impair the dignity of a 
cause and degrade in the eyes of those whose duty is to 
maintain that cause. When the advance of a British 
Division at a critical period in the operations is frivolously 
termed a “drive,” and when the men extended at ten 
paces’ intervals over a wide front are called “beaters,” it 
is natural that the leaders should look upon their work as 
analogous to the duties of a gamekeeper: and when an 
artillery officer is instructed to “pitch his shells well up” 
he is encouraged to regard failure as no worse than the 
loss of a cricket match. ... 

A nation greatly addicted to Sports, Games and Ath- 
letics is a nation lacking in that earnestness of moral 
purpose which should be its chief strength for war. 
Amusements are regarded not as “recreations” or means 
of refreshing and re-invigorating the mind and body for 
the duties of life by a temporary change of occupation, but 
as the main objective of existence. ... 

A retrospect into history will show that the most 
efficient armies were those in which the sporting instinct 
was non-existent. The armies which in modern times 
have most satisfactorily performed the duties for which 
armies are raised were those of Gustavus Adolphus, 
Napoleon, Moltke and Oyama. Each of these was the 
most perfect military instrument of its day, and their 
exploits have never been surpassed. Yet neither the 
Swedes, the French, the Germans, nor the Japanese were 
addicted to Athletics and Sport. Their manly instincts 
were exercised, to the great advantage of their countries, 
in skill and in the Military Art. 


I make no apology for this long quotation, and I do 
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not think that the reader will ask one of me when I 
say: that this anonymous writer is the only man I know 
of who has had the courage openly to describe the 
fundamental dry-rot which ruined our Army, a dry- 
rot laid bare to all who could see by the South African 
War, and yet one which is still decaying the foundations 
of our military strength. 


From what I have now written and quoted it will be 
realised that the faults in our military system were 
not organic or munitionary, but disciplinary—that is, 
mental. As organisation went, our Army did not differ 
vastly from the continental models; in equipment it was 
not much inferior to them, and though the Boer 
artillery was superior to our own, and the Mauser a 
more handy rifle than the Lee-Metford, weapons can 
rapidly be changed and so also can organisation. One 
thing, however, cannot be changed with any semblance 
of speed—namely, mental attitude: the outlook of the 
soldier on war—and until this is changed, changes in 
the values arising from organisation and equipment are 
emasculated at birth. 

To begin with, the Army possessed no single brain: 
until 1g01 it was, as I have shown, a three-headed 
organisation directed by the Commander-in-Chief, the 
Adjutant-General and the Quartermaster-General, each 
working separately under the Secretary of State for War. 
The first decided upon tactics, the second upon training 
and the third upon equipment in three more or less 
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water-tight compartments, when these three essentials 
in the art of war should form a trinity in unity. 

Secondly, the Army had no nervous system—no 
proper Staff, and above all no General Staff. Except for 
a few assistant, deputy and deputy-assistant Adjutant- 
and Quartermaster-Generals, Staff Officers differed 
from Regimental only in the colour of their hat bands 
or in the temperature of their feet; for flights of them 
descended upon Cape Town, which, in 1go1, became a 
city of red tabs. There, completely divorced from the 
war, they automatically fell back on the Red Book and, 
cultivating no sense of responsibility, completely lost 
touch with reality. 

Meanwhile, on the veldt and in the blockhouse line, 
the soldier rubbed off his veneer—his spit and his polish 
—but he could not easily rub off what they had created: 
—a vacuity of mind. No rubbing would fill this empti- 
ness, for experience alone could do so, and experience 
does not work like a steam-pump. 

Little by little the soldier learned to accept things as 
they came, and without too much worrying; to take his 
choking-off and say nothing; in fact, to begin to ignore 
the routine outlook and fend for himself—to scrounge 
and to make himself comfortable. 

Had the war endured for a dozen years, no doubt he 
would have got back to Nature and have become equal 
to the Boer, if not superior to him. But he was so hope- 
lessly dependent upon authority that nothing short of 
a very long war could have filled his mental vacuum. 
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Even during the war, whenever opportunity permitted, 
every effort was made to destroy ‘‘campaigning routine” 
by compelling him to drill in close order—so that he 
might be smartened up and his unthinking discipline 
revived. Men were actually drilling on the field of 
Paardeberg in February, 1900, and I remember being 
drilled quite close to it in the summer of 1901. Mortimer 
Menpes, a civilian artist, was aghast when he watched 
these antics. In his War Impressions he says: 


It is nothing but drill, drill, drill; the soldier's indi- 
viduality is not encouraged; therefore the man’s mind 
does not grow with his body; one gleans a very fair illus- 
tration of that by examining the contents of Tommy’s 
pocket, which will be found to be precisely what they 
were ten or fifteen years ago at the board school. 


This is very true. 

Linesman, in The Mechanism of War (1902), is also 
worth quoting, not only in order to illustrate the mental 
vacuity of our soldiers in 1899-1902, but as it still is 
so; for though, during the last thirty odd years, organ- 
isation and arms have changed, the 1898-99 mental 
attitude still in part endures. He says: 


Teach our men to think of the task they are at, of its 
importance, of its purpose. Teach them to project them- 
selves, as it were, into the enemies’ ranks, to guess the 
likelihood of the time and mode of the enemies’ attack, 
and incidentally how to meet it; or if attacking himself, 
how best to strike under the guard he will know is up 
against him. Teach him to remember his own value, how 
that alive he is invaluable, dead but a nuisance and a 
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moral deterrent to his side. Teach him to appraise his 
officers properly, not as indispensables, but as aids which 
he himself can supply if they are absent or destroyed. 
Teach him, in short, the whole art of fighting. As I have 
said, he already possesses the unteachable moiety [national 
characteristics] which would enable him more than any 
soldier in the world to apply the teachable remainder 
which he at present lacks. 

It was strange to notice how well known was this 
deficiency of thought to the men themselves. Something 
of the same consciousness was theirs as that which allows 
a sleeping man to know that he is asleep. The astuteness 
and adaptability of their invisible foe, how cleverly he 
fought in all shapes, how surely he committed himself, 
how rarely he was at a loss, were subjects of frequent 
discussion amongst them, and one heard more than one 
surmise as to what would happen “if we were allowed to 
scatter over the country like the Boers do!’’ Poor fellows, 
the proposition was usually succeeded by a thoughtful 
silence, and a helpless look which argued ill for comfort in 
the verdict. One man actually and boldly averred what 
all had in their minds: ‘‘They’ve got more brains nor 
wel” and the announcement was not negatived by his 
comrades. 

. . . Our men must be trained as the laird’s son is 
trained, in the cunning old gillie and gamekeeper fashion, 
for in all countries there are rocks and kopjes, and a 
hedgerow is but ridge writ small. And in the intervals, 
whilst skill is coming to his eyes, ears and fighting—(or 
stalking, if you will) brains by these means, a little drill 
will suffice to still further steady his already steady soul, 
and to teach him that his company or regiment is but 
one fist made to deal one heavy blow at the volleying 
invisibles ahead, however far apart and lonely the little 
fingers of which he is one may be and feel. 
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Such were, so I think, the more important lessons of 
this war. The men in contact with the enemy became 
conscious of their deficiencies, and in part overcame 
them. The men in Pretoria and Cape Town, in contact 
with the Red Books and all they stood for, were 
divorced from reality, and their mental outlook was in 
no way agitated by the war. Then came the end, and 
with it the Army went back to drill; nevertheless its 
veneer had been badly chipped. 
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CHAPTER VII 
AFTER THE BOER WAR 


Looxine back on the Boer War, in spite of its somewhat 
shady origins, its waste and its irregular nature, to us 
as a nation and an Empire it was an act of Providence, 
and as Colonel Henderson, of Stonewall Jackson fame, 
said: ‘We have much to thank Paul Kruger for.”” We 
went out to those distant back-lands to kill Boers; we 
did not kill many, in place South Africa spiritually 
killed us. 

It gave us back our youth. The rolling expanses 
unglued our minds; the clear atmosphere freed our 
thoughts, and at night time, with one’s head on the 
saddle and the stars blazing above, little by little 
was obliterated the memory of ‘“‘Up number one! 
Back number eight!” of inspecting Generals who asked 
trembling subalterns the price of bed tickets, and of 
barrack wardens with their cooked accounts. It may 
not have been a great war, yet it was a wonderful 
military spring-cleaning. We got the paint and varnish 
of eighty-five years of peace-training off us, coat by 
coat. This war was turpentine to our souls. We dis- 
covered that we were human beings—it was a war of 
resurrection. 

In spite of this, the new-born discipline was at once 
stretched upon the Procrustean bed of the old, and 
lopped and shaped by authority. It is a sad comment, 
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preparation for the next war falls into the hands of 
those who have come least into contact with reality— 
the Generals and Staff Officers who directed the war 
from a distance, and not into the hands of those who 
lived in it cheek by jowl. This was the tragedy of 
the years 1903-13. At first there was a glimmer of 
light. In the preface to Combined Training, the first 
practical text-book on war issued to the Army since 
Sir John Moore adopted Baron de Rottenburg’s 
Regulations for the Exercise of Riflemen and Light 
Infantry a hundred years earlier, Lord Roberts wrote: 
‘“‘Success in war cannot be expected unless all ranks 
have been trained in peace to use their wits.” “‘Wits”’ 
were, therefore, to be our watchword. But—no; the 
hierarchy, the mass of senior officers, dated from the 
early seventies and beyond; their minds were petrified 
long before the war began; consequently their actions 
after it were stone-like. The same thing is happening 
to-day. Thirty years ago takes us back to 1904, forty 
to 1894, and it is the hierarchical mind of the ten years 
which separate these two dates which is now in control; 
hence our peace training has of recent years become in 
form more and more South African. According to this 
“aw” of the predominant generation, in about the 
year 1948 we shall begin to train on the lines of 1914— 
18. I shall return to this subject of retrogression in 
my next chapter; meanwhile, what changes in organisa- 
tion took place in the years immediately following the 
war? 
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The first reform was inevitable—a change in head- 
dress—and the Army, which had shown such mental 
blindness, was issued with the Broderick cap: a peakless 
creation well suited to induce physical blindness as 
well. Mr. Broderick, then Secretary of State for War, 
the authoriser if not the inventor of this contraption, 
also reduced the colour service of the soldier fram 
seven to three years, increasing his reserve service to 
nine. This was done in order to replenish the reserves, 
and as things stood it was a wise measure, because three 
years are quite sufficient to turn out atrained man in, as 
is proved in the Guard Regiments. But the Cardwell 
system stood in the way, and, in 1907, a reversion to 
seven years with the colours and five with the reserves 
was made. 

Far greater changes were, however, in process of 
formation. Something radical had to be done in order 
to reform the Army system; in other words, to break 
down the prejudice of the hierarchy to reform. The 
best method to accomplish this would have been for 
the time being to place the Army under a dictator; 
but as no military officer could be trusted with such 
powers, and as no civil statesman was capable of 
supplying them, it was decided to deprive the hierarchy 
of all power of decision by decapitating it. Immediately 
after the war—that is, in 1902—-a Royal Commission, 
under the presidency of the Ear] of Elgin, was appointed 
to inquire into the military preparations for the Boer 
War, and, as is generally the case with such assemblies, 
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it accomplished little; consequently two committees 
of inquiry were assembled, namely: 

(1) The War Office (Reconstruction) Committee, 
consisting of Viscount Esher (chairman), Admiral 
Sir John Fisher and Colonel Sir George S. Clarke, to 
advise as to the creation of a Board, on the lines of the 
Board of Admiralty, to carry on the higher adminis- 
trative work of the War Office. 

(2) The Norfolk Committee, to inquire into the 
organisation of the Militia and Volunteers. This 
committee eventually reported that both formations 
were quite unfit to take the field. 

As regards the first of these two committees, it will 
be remembered that, in 1895, when Lord Wolseley 
was appointed Commander-in-Chief, his military 
responsibilities were curtailed, and that, in 1go1, they 
reverted to him. Now, in a still more drastic form, the 
order of 1895 was revived: the office of Commander- 
in-Chief was abolished, its place being taken by an 
Army Council consisting of seven members, four 
military and three civil, as well as a secretary. 

Whether or not it was true, as one critic says, that 
the War Office of 1902 “‘was an inert, soulless agglomera- 
tion of items without brain or intelligence . . . a foul 
Augean stable that defies cleansing,” the object of this 
decapitation was, as I have said, to deprive the Army 
of all power of decision in either peace or war. Had 
the Government been able to agree, which obviously 
it could not, that henceforth every Secretary of State 
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for War would be a grand strategical genius, the Board 
organisation might have become workable, as it did a 
few years later under Mr. Haldane. But, as Bentham 
has said: ‘‘Boards are screens, what the Board does is 
the act of nobody, and nobody can be made to answer 
for it.”” This is what doubly happened in the case of 
the Army Council, which is not a board of independent 
directors, but of interested departmental managers, 
who, being human, and through force of circumstances, 
are bound to think of the welfare of their separate 
departments before they think of the welfare of the 
Army as a whole. In constitution this Council was 
inarticulate, and therefore either a comatose or a 
plastic instrument in the hands of the Secretary of 
State. Into it he could always throw a bone of contention 
which would prevent it combining against him; or, if 
opposition became likely, he could call upon the’ 
Finance Member to open a war of attrition by invoking 
the ju-ju of the Treasury. 

The members of this Council! were as follows: 

The Secretary of State for War, assisted by a Military 
Secretary. 

The First Military Member, the Chief of the General 
Staff, whose title was changed to Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff in 1909. 

The Second Military Member, the Adjutant- 
General. 

The Third Military Member, the Quartermaster- 
General. 
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The Fourth Military Member, the Master-General 
of the Ordnance. 

The Civil Member, the Parliamentary Under- 
Secretary of State. 

The Finance Member. 

The Secretary of the Council was also the Secretary 
of the War Office, and outside the Head-Quarters Staff 
an Inspector-General of the Forces was appointed, an 
appointment which lapsed in 1914. 

In 1906, the various departments of the War Office 
situated in Pall Mall, St. James’s Square, the Horse 
Guards and Victoria Street, were moved to the existing 
War Office building in Whitehall. 

Besides suggesting the above reorganisation of the 
War Office and the creation of a General Staff—or 
rather of an Operational Staff, for a true General Staff 
is a body of men superimposed upon the administra- 
tive staffs—the Esher Committee, realising the limita- 
tions of the Army Council, came to the following 
conclusions: 


Our national problems of defence are far more difficult 
and complex than those of any other Power. They require 
exhaustive study over a much wider field. The grave 
danger to which we call attention remains, and demands 
effective remedy. The British Empire is pre-eminently 
a great naval, colonial power. There are, nevertheless, no 
means of co-ordinating defence problems, for dealing 
with them as a whole, for defining the proper junctions 
of the various elements, and for ensuring that, on the 
one hand, peace preparations are carried out upon a 
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consistent plan, and, on the other hand, that in time of 

emergency a definite war policy based upon solid data 

can be formulated. 

This accentuation of the importance of co-ordina- 
tion and planning led, in 1904, to the abolition of the 
Defence Committee of the Cabinet, which had been 
created by Lord Salisbury in 1895, and its replace- 
ment by the Committee of Imperial Defence, an 
advisory organ which the Government could consult 
on matters concerning both home defence and imperial 
strategy, though it was in no sense an imperial organ, 
as the Dominions were not represented on it. Its 
chairman was the Prime Minister, and its members 
whoever he chose to summon to its meetings, though 
usually heads of Ministries were collected. 

From this brief outline of the recommendations of 
the Esher Committee it will be seen that, in spite of 
many defects, they led to the establishment of a superior 
organisation to the one which had hitherto existed. 
In order of precedence stood the Committee of Im- 
perial Defence, which could advise the home and 
Dominion Governments on co-ordination of the 
defence forces of the Empire for war; next came the 
Army Council as the directive organ of the forces at 
home, and lastly the General Staff, the purpose of 
which was to organise and train these forces. 

The ground having thus been cleared and the scaffold- 
ing of reform set up, the next step was to erect a new 
military building—that is, to reorganise the Army. 
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The year 1905 saw the end of the Russo-Japanese 
War, and to us as a nation the first glimmerings of the 
forthcoming European War, which had been in process 
of gestation since 1871. The continent of Europe had 
been long awake to this danger, now we were awakened 
by the Russian crash. This year, as we now know, 
General von Schieffen, Chief of the German General 
Staff, elaborated his famous plan, which included the 
invasion of Belgium, and though we did not know 
this at the time, it was this year in which we established 
the Entente Cordiale with France, an agreement which 
was of little practical value unless it were backed by 
force. 

Thus far, and ever since the close of the Boer War, 
we had been thinking of military reform from a 
national and imperial angle. That war had cost us an 
immense sum, and, as usual, our reforms were urged 
on by economy, and not by military values. Now we 
became Europe-conscious, and as we did so these 
values crept in and compelled our Government to 
consider what part we were to play in an European 
war, and how we could most economically prepare to 
play it. Our outlook was vague and confused, because 
the masses of the people knew nothing of the needs of 
war, and the Government had to work within the 
medium of their ignorance. 

There were three great protagonists of reform, Lord 
Kitchener in India, and Lord Roberts and Lord 
Haldane at home. The first, far away from Europe 
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and as Commander-in-Chief in India, looked upon the 
problem purely from an Indian point of view; never- 
theless his reforms were important. He found the 
military forces in that country distributed not strategic- 
ally but geographically in four commands—the 
Punjab, Bengal, Bombay and Madras including Burma. 
In 1904, he concentrated them in three: Northern 
(Punjab), Eastern (Bengal) and Western (Bombay), 
and in May, 1907, a further concentration took place, 
one army in halves being formed; the Northern 
half comprising the Peshawar, Rawal Pindi, Lahore, 
Meerut and Lucknow Divisions; and the Southern, 
the Quetta, Mhow, Poona and Secunderabad Divisions, 
and also the garrisons of Burma and Aden. Meanwhile 
he set about reviving military education and training. 
‘‘We must follow a system of training for war,” he 
wrote, “‘suited to the vastly changed conditions of the 
present day, and steadfastly eliminate all obsolete 
traditions”—no easy task in so tradition-bound a 
country as India, and in which life itself is little more 
than a crystallised routine. 

Whilst he was carrying on this work of pulling-down 
and building-up, the second and third great protago- 
nists looked at reform through European eyes, and the 
difference between them was not in object, but in the 
means and ways of attaining it. It was a clash between 
what was considered best and what was considered 
possible; between a man unfettered by political re- 
strictions and a man shackled by them. 
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Theoretically Lord Roberts was right in his broader 
outlook. He warned the people of the forthcoming war, 
pointing out that our naval power was not enough, and 
that for our defence we required also a powerful army. 
Though jeered at by Cabinet Ministers, attacked by 
the Adjutant-General and reviled by the Liberal 
pacifist Press, he founded the National Service League, 
which advocated compulsory military service. Had 
his appeal been listened to, by 1914 there would have 
been in this country, at the insignificant increase of 
some {4,000,000 to the yearly estimates, approximately 
1,000,000 trained and semi-trained men. 

The last of the three great reformers was Lord 
Haldane, who became Secretary of State for War in 
1905. Having to work within the political machinery 
of Liberalism, which had not only rotted the country 
by its laissez faire policy, but had tied so many pacific 
knots that it now feared to unpick them, his reforms 
were of necessity restricted. They fell under three 
main headings: the reorganisation of the Regular 
Army, the conversion of the Militia into the Special 
Reserve, and the reconstruction of the Volunteer 
Forces. 

The first was the more difficult, for any hint of change 
in the Regular Army was not only objected to on 
principle, but was at once blocked by the whole 
strength of the War Office and the military clubs. 
Fortunately for him, the power of resignation of a 
Commander-in-Chief—that is, power to precipitate 
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not only a political but also a national crisis—had gone, 
and the militarily headless Army Council was unlikely 
to resign en bloc. In fact, it was so organised that it 
would have been all but impossible for it to come to 
such a decision, even if for the good of the country it 
had considered it right to commit hara-kiri. 

In July, 1906, he presented to Parliament a memo- 
randum on Army Reorganisation, the main points of 
which were that: 


(1) The Regular Army and the Auxiliary Forces 
had grown up in a haphazard way. They were based 
on no definite principle and possessed no purpose 
or function as a whole. 

(2) Civilian work in the Army should be performed 
by civilians and not by soldiers. . 

(3) Troops at home should be organised into an 
Expeditionary Force 150,000 strong; consisting of 
50,000 Regulars, 70,000 Reservists and 30,000 men 
trained on a Militia basis. 

(4) The heterogeneous Volunteer Forces should 
be organised on a territorial footing and administered 
by an Association created in each county. 


In February, 1907, he presented another memoran- 
dum on the Military Forces in the United Kingdom, 
in which he pointed out that scientific organisation 
was unknown, and that the Militia and Volunteers 
were not only deficient of administrative services, 
but that their training was utterly defective. In this 
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memorandum he proposed to reorganise the whole of 
the land forces, and, by converting the Volunteers 
into a Territorial Force, make it the foundation of the 
change-over; a Force which he considered would be 
ready to take the field six months after the outbreak 
of war. 

About this time he decided also to increase the 
strength of the Expeditionary Force from 150,000 to 
166,216, of which 132,000 would belong to combatant 
units, the infantry being supported by seventy-two 
horse and field Batteries and six heavy Batteries. 

The Militia, he stated, was ‘a decadent force, 
plundered at one end by the Line” and “pillaged at 
the other by the Volunteers.” It had changed but 
little, if at all, since Dryden wrote: 


Raw in fields the rude Militia swarms; 

Mouths without hands: maintained at vast expense, 
In peace a charge, in war a weak defence, 

Stout once a month they march, a blustering band, 
And ever, but in time of need, at hand. 

Now it was converted into the Special Reserve and 
organised so as to be a true support to the Regular 
Army. 

The most radical reform was, however, the reorgan- 
isation of the Volunteers. Under the Territorial and 
Reserve Forces Act of 1907 the change-over was 
made, County Associations being created, and the 
Territorial Force coming into being in April the follow- 
ing year. This force was organised in fourteen Infantry 
Divisions and an equal number of Yeomanry Brigades, 
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and was intended for home service only. It was, 
however, provided that its members could offer to 
serve outside the United Kingdom. 

Besides the above changes, the question of increasing 
the reserve of officers was, in 1907, inquired into by 
the Edward Ward Committee, which suggested that 
at each Public School and university should be estab- 
lished an Officers’ Training Corps. This was agreed 
to, and eventually the Corps was divided into a senior 
and a junior division; the first composed of university, 
and the second of public school contingents. 

One more reform Lord Haldane urged—namely, 
the creation of an Imperial General Staff, as an advisory 
brain to the Empire, which could assist in rendering 
organisation uniform and in supplying the local 
Governments or Commanders-in-Chief with informa- 
tion ‘“‘based upon the highest military study of the 
time.” This vital reform was, however, not agreed 
to, and, as I have mentioned, all that happened was 
that, in 1909, the Chief of the General Staff became 
in name the Chief of the Imperial General Staff, whilst 
in actual fact he was neither “general” nor “imperial”; 
for he was but head of the Operations Branch of the 
Staff, and had nothing whatever to do with the self- 
governing Dominions. 

Such, then, were Lord Haldane’s reforms. He left 
the Cardwell system as he had found it, and, working 
within it, created a new military edifice. Within the 
limitations imposed upon him by circumstances he 
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proved himself to be an able organiser; yet he knew 
little of war, or of what a modern war would demand. 
Had he known more, he would not have condemned 
Lord Roberts as a fanatic and a firebrand, for, as the 
years 1914-18 were eventually to prove, he was right 
and Lord Haldane was wrong. Twentieth-century 
warfare demanded the mobilisation of entire nations, 
and the Haldane reforms did not visualise this eventu- 
ality. By them was created an admirable striking force 
for a major imperial campaign, such as the Boer War, 
yet a totally inadequate one for a great war on the 
continent of Europe. 


PART III 


THE WORLD WAR 


CHAPTER VIII 
BEFORE THE WORLD WAR 


Wuixst Lord Haldane was wrestling with reorganisa- 
tion in order that our Army might be prevented from 
committing suicide in the next war, in its turn this 
Army as a whole was mentally slipping back into its 
pre-Boer War groove. To examine this retrogression 
is interesting, not only from an historical, but also from 
a Scientific point of view, because it leads us to under- 
stand why hitherto we have never been prepared for 
the next war. Further, it will show that, though the 
basis of all preparation for war is organisation, organ- 
isation in itself is lifeless unless into its dust is breathed 
the breath of efficient training. 

Socially—that is, within the daily lives of its units— 
the Army never completely went back to 1898-99. 
The old subservience to the hierarchy was never fully 
re-established. The awe of seniority, so badly shaken 
in the War, was plastered up, yet the cracks remained 
beneath. Thus, as in the Reformation of the sixteenth 
century, a spirit of self-reliance was developed. As 
authority and seniority were no longer exactly what 
they had been, and as their unmasking during the war 
could not be altogether forgotten, more and more were 
regimental officers awakened to a faith in themselves. 
And as during the war it was not possible to prohibit 
the discussion of operations in the field, and as after 
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habit,” conversations of a professional nature crept into 
ante-room and mess. As training and organisation 
were discussed—and the Haldane reforms gave ample 
food for discussion—the officer’s mind was broadened. 
No longer was his profession considered to be untouch- 
able; it became part of his caste system and ceased to 
pollute it. As he discussed military matters he took 
more interest in his work, and this interest crept into 
the barrack rooms and over the training areas. True, 
pipeclay and many of its evils continued, but even 
reverence for this god was somewhat diminished by 
nearly three years’ contact with the devil—khaki. 

In the schools a distinct revival took place, and more 
especially so at the Staff College. Generals Rawlinson, 
Henry Wilson and Robertson in turn went there as 
Commandants; all were live wires and men of char- 
acter. In this College, the most important in our Army 
educational system, Henderson’s Stonewall Jackson 
became the military text-book. It had been published 
in 1898, and its teachings fitted well the South African 
atmosphere. Romantic as it is, it was as stimulating to 
our uneducated minds as was Xenophon’s Cyropedia 
to the hoplites of Classical Macedonia. Though not an 
historical work in the strict meaning of the words, it 
was an admirable exposition of the generalship of small 
semi-professional armies. Its influence was enormous, 
and cramped only by what may be called the ‘Lonsdale 
Hale” convention—that is, by a meticulous memorisa- 
tion of time and space factors and of detail. Colonel 
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Lonsdale Hale, a noted Staff College instructor in the 
’nineties, had so minutely studied the Franco-Prussian 
War that, at any moment, he could inform an inquirer 
of the exact position of all the German and French units 
down to companies at any given time in any battle 
during 1870 and 1871. He possessed what may be 
called a typical Bradshaw mind, and, being an enthusi- 
ast, this type of mind was cultivated by his students. 
At the Small Arms School at Hythe the revival was 
more gradual, mainly because the old Sergeant Instruc- 
tors were kept on, and as many of them had taken no 
part in the Boer War, they remained faithful to the pre- 
war musketry ritual. In the summer of 1903 I attended 
a course of instruction at this school, and on one 
occasion I remember, whilst standing in a squad of 
young officers, a fossilised old Quartermaster-Sergeant 
solemnly saying to us: “‘Gentlemen, fixed sights are 
used when firing in standing corn or at a Russian 
fanatic.” He was still thinking of Omdurman, though 
no one would have guessed it. What he meant was ‘‘a 
rush of fanatics,” but ‘‘Russian” suited his inelastic 
teaching just as well, and might even have passed as 
correct in 1919. Nevertheless, as the years moved on, 
musketry instruction was vastly improved, though the 
machine gun was neglected, and to our cost. In 1913, 
as a Brigade Machine-Gun Officer, I suggested in my 
annual report that men trained as machine-gunners 
should not revert to riflemen when posted to India, but 
the Director of Military Training thought otherwise, 
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and replied that this proposal could not be entertained, 
as it might lead to a reduction of “bayonet strength” 
in the firing line! 

Also there can be little doubt that the creation of the 
Territorial Force had, psychologically, a stimulating 
influence on the nation at large. The old Volunteers 
were a by-word for inefficiency, and the mere abolition 
of their name was in itself a pronounced reform. They 
had grown up anyhow, and were a conglomeration of 
pot-hunters and men who looked upon their head- 
quarters purely as a social club. They had very little 
organisation, no administration and no proper com- 
mand. All this was changed, and though command in 
the new Territorial Force remained on the whole in- 
efficient, the mere fact that its units were organised 
placed this force on a military footing which the 
Volunteers had never possessed. 


Most of these many changes sprang from the spirit 
created by the Boer War—that is, from its internal 
and, therefore, moral, in place of external and physical 
influences. But this spirit could not change the hier- 
archy, because the majority of its numbers had spiritu- 
ally never partaken of the war; like Frederick’s famous 
mule, as mules they had entered upon the campaign 
and as mules they had trotted out of it, to find them- 
selves mutually in exactly the same positions they had 
occupied before the war began. It was the hierarchy 
which controlled all military discipline and training. 
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It was frightened at its own impotence as well as at the 
new spirit the war had released. Somehow or other it 
had to tempt the jinn back into its bottle, so that it 
might be cast again into the undulating ocean of peace 
routine. Consequently it sidled more and more towards 
the formal doctrines of the continental military schools, 
and so it happened that the training of our Army 
became by degrees Prussianised and Frenchified. 
Lord Kitchener had said that a modern army is not 
“‘a costly toy maintained for purposes of ceremonial 
and display,” but ‘simply an insurance against 
national disaster’’; and that “expenditure of money on 
an inefficient army can no more be defended than the 
payment of premiums to an insolvent company.” 
How, then, could efficiency be created? By examining 
war not from a theoretical, but from a practical point 
of view. In other words, to discover what were the 
powers and limitations, the strong points and the weak 
points, of rifle, machine gun, field gun and heavy gun, 
as well as of spade and wire entanglements in the South 
African and Manchurian campaigns. Yet this was 
exactly what the hierarchy could not do; for all it could 
do was to repeat or copy, and as circumstances forbade 
it repeating in detail the old 1898-99 training, its line 
of least resistance—that is, of least expenditure of 
thought—directed it towards French and German 
- methods, methods which had not been tested by war, 
and which were not suited to British character and 
temperament. 
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In 1910, we find a German lecturer, Major Hoppen- 
stedt, stating: “In engagements of the rapid movement 
order that will constitute European warfare, and in the 
presence of numerous reserves, the use of the spade for 
the attack over open ground will have no advantage to 
counterbalance the objections to it. We must abso- 
lutely exclude from our idea of the offensive battle the 
notion that the spade may be preferable to the rifle. 
Materially and morally, protection is best obtained by 
the most vigorous action. To dig oneself in diminishes 
the intensity of one’s fire and depresses the offensive 
spirit.” I could quote a score of utterances similar to 
this one, and all are pure clap-trap. Yet it was these 
utterances which shaped our training between 1908 and 
1914, and not our grovelling experiences of 1899-1902; 
and the grovelling experiences of the Japanese two 
years later. Because at 203 Meter Hill, outside Port 
Arthur, the German-copying Japanese had lost 22,c00 
lives in storming it, an English writer commented on 
this by saying that these lives were ‘“‘cheerfully sacri- 
ficed to carry this salient position,” and that in another 
war we must cheerfully be prepared to do the same. So 
it happened that the spirit of the unlimited offensive 
smote us like the Black Death: we began once again to 
think in terms of numbers in place of skill and of 
quantity in place of quality. In 1910, we watched the 
first use made of aeroplanes at the French manceuvres 
with little interest; again we watched aerial bombing 
practices in 1912; yet when, in 1913, Graham White 
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predicted the certainty in another war of England being 
hombed, he was looked upon as one of those peculiar 
people who raise a wind in order to inflate themselves 
in the popular eye. 

Generally speaking, the successful side learns 
nothing from its successes, and rapidly reverts to its 
pre-War doctrines, however much they may have been 
found wanting during a war. We see this clearly enough 
when we compare the Field Service Regulations of 1909 
with Combined Training of 1902. This new manual was 
not an advance, but a retrogression. From a marked 
reality we pass into a miasmic tactical mist. We are 
told that: “The fundamental principles of war are 
neither very numerous nor in themselves very abstruse” 
(Sect. 1), and then we find that not a single principle is 
mentioned. The theory of the attack is still fairly sound, 
namely: “The general principle is that the enemy must 
be engaged in sufficient strength to pin him to his 
ground, and to wear down his power of resistance, while 
the force allotted to the decisive attack must be as 
strong as possible” (Sect. 104). But this sanity is largely 
discounted by an exaggerated stressing of the offensive: 
“Decisive success in battle can be gained only by a 
vigorous offensive” (Sect. 99), which historically is not 
only an unwarranted assertion, but one which leads 
straight back to the idea of the assault: ““The essence of 
infantry tactics consists in breaking down the enemy’s 
resistance by the weight and direction of its fire, and 
then completing his overthrow by assault” (Sect. 6). 
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Yet, in Sect. 105 appears a doubt, for it is realised that, 
if in an attack natural cover does not exist, ‘‘and the 
intensity of the hostile fire precludes any immediate 
advance, it may be expedient for the firing line to 
entrench itself.”” Machine guns are mentioned in sub- 
sidiary réles, and wire entanglements are altogether 
overlooked. 

The closest co-operation between artillery and in- 
fantry is laid down, but is not understood, for we are 
told: “Artillery should . . . use rapid fire when the 
infantry firing line is seen to be in need of assistance” 
(Sect. 105), and “‘the greater the difficulties of the 
infantry, the closer must be the support of the 
artillery” (Sect. 106), as if the infantry from start to 
finish of an attack were not always in need of assis- 
tance: assistance to moralise their advance quite as 
much as to demoralise the defender’s resistance. The 
word “co-operation” was constantly used: but, like the 
principles of war, the soldier is left to guess what co- 
operation really means. Yet, on the whole, this manual 
was an immense advance on the 1896 Drill Book. On 
its doctrines the Army was trained, and according to 
them must its failures and successes in the World War 


be judged. 


Whilst Europe was being converted into an arsenal, 
“in spite of the increased enthusiasm shown by regi- 
mental officers in their work, and the vast improvement 
which was taking place in the technique of weapon- 
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power and musketry, training, adulterated by foreign 
doctrines based on the will to win rather than the 
power to do so, was preparing the Army for a 
dream war which would vanish with the first actual 
cannonade. 

It is not the place here to examine the causes and 
origins of the immense conflagration which was then 
brewing. Like dry-rot, they ran deep into the founda- 
tions of European civilisation, and were closely con- 
nected with finance, foreign trade and international 
hysteria. Germany’s banking system was in a perilous 
condition, and whenever her policy was thwarted, her 
financiers sent a wave of “foaming chauvinism” 
sweeping over the country. For a century and a half 
Europe had been endeavouring to deprive Kings and 
Governments of the right to make war and peace, 
because, as Mr. Fullerton said in his Problems of Power, 
published in 1913, it was thought that “with the coming 
of an era in which war should depend on the people’s 
will, peace would prevail throughout the world.” Few 
assumptions could be more fallacious, for the opposite 
was taking place: warlike popular opinion in Italy 
caused the Tripoli War and in 1912-13 the Balkan 
Wars. And why? Because, as popular opinion cannot 
control itself, it cannot control anything. 

In July, 1909, Lord Rosebery said: ‘Armaments are 
increasing; this calm before the storm is terrifying.” 
They certainly were, as the following figures clearly 
show: 
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Army EXPENDITURE 
Country. 1899. 1913. 

Great Britain 7 + . | £20,617,200 £28,200,0c0 
France = : i . 25,979,841 38,286,240 
Germany . . ‘ é 33,426,500 60,000,000 
Russia : % > . 31,869,153 67,427,000 
Japan . 3 . §:255,120 9,966,607 


A total of £203,929,607 in 1913; that is, an increase 
of £86,790,993 over 189g, or very nearly 75 per cent. 

Though this steady increase was generally known, 
and clearly showed the rising war temperature of 
Europe, our Government, having in no way enlightened 
the people, was compelled to carry out its war prepara- 
tions surreptitiously. “‘Our chief danger,” wrote Lord 
Percy, in 1913, “lies at present in the fact that the 
people are, owing to our system of party government, 
prevented from knowing the truth.” And when, on 
February 10 that same year, Lord Lansdowne in the 
House of Lords questioned Lord Haldane on the 
strength of the Army, the latter replied that not a single 
unit had been reduced or abolished, which was certainly 
not in accordance with fact. 

Behind this smoke screen of white lies, black lies and 
distracting gust of political hot air, the Imperial Con- 
ferences and the Committee of Imperial Defence toiled 
at setting the defence forces of the Empire in order. At 
the Imperial Conference, held in 1909, it was agreed 
that the organisation of all the forces of the Empire 
should, as far as possible, be assimilated. In Canada 
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there existed a permanent militia and an active militia, 
each one on a three-year term of engagement: they 
were organised in 7 Mounted Brigades, 10 Brigades of 
field artillery and 23 Infantry Brigades. In Australia a 
Military Training Act had been passed which rendered 
liable for service all males between the ages of eighteen 
and sixty, and imposed compulsory training in the 
Militia upon all men between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-six. In 1913, the Militia consisted of 23 
Mounted Regiments, 22 Batteries of field artillery and 
50 Battalions of infantry, and in New Zealand, following 
a somewhat similar system, there were 12 Mounted 
Regiments, 9 Batteries of field artillery and 16 Bat- 
‘talions of infantry. In the Union of South Africa, there 
was a permanent force of 5 Mounted Regiments and 
5 Batteries of artillery, a small coast-defence force and 
an active citizen force of g Mounted Regiments, 4 Dis- 
mounted Regiments, 3 Batteries of field artillery and 
12 Battalions of infantry. All these forces, except those 
in Canada, were armed with the Lee—Enfield -303 rifle, 
and the Canadian rifle—the Ross—was of the same 
calibre. 

In the Army at home two important eleventh-hour 
changes were made in 1913: the unwieldy eight- 
company Battalion, the remnant of the old ten-company 
system of the eighteenth century, was re-formed as a 
four-company Battalion, and, as usual, in the face of 
considerable opposition, and the pay of officers was 
increased—the first advance made for 110 years. 
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Whilst the Committee of Imperial Defence was 
preparing the Empire for war, the War Office was busy 
organising the Expeditionary Force and working out 
its mobilisation, both tasks redounding to its credit, for 
both were planned with the utmost care. 

The Regular Army at home was organised as follows: 
one Cavalry Division of four or five Brigades; six 
Infantry Divisions with a minimum of lines-of-com- 
munication troops and certain coast-defence troops. 
To make good deficiencies and wastage there existed 
the Regular Reserve, and the Special Reserve, men who 
had undergone recruit training and twenty-seven days 
annual training in their units, also certain skilled 
tradesmen. Besides these there were the Extra Special 
Reserve, the Territorial Force, the Territorial Force 
Reserve, the Technical Reserve, the National Reserve, 
the Voluntary Aid Detachment, the O.T.C. and a 
number of Cadet Units for the training of boys. 

Between 1910 and the outbreak of the War, Signal 
Companies R.E., consisting of telephone, telegraph, 
visual signalling and dispatch-riding sections, were 
allotted to each Division; the field artillery was in- 
creased and a complete revision of the supply and 
transport system made, including the addition of a 
mechanical supply transport column of three-ton lorries 
for each Division to ply between railhead and the 
refilling point, and so supply the wagons of the train. 
To the Cavalry Division two supply columns of 30-cwt. 
lorries were allotted. 
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Each Division was so organised as to be tactically 
and administratively self-contained. In detail each 
consisted of the following: 

(t) Divisional Headquarters; the Commander and 
his Staff; the Commanders of Artillery and Engineers, 
and the Directors of Medical, Veterinary and Ordnance 
Services. 

(2) Three Infantry Brigades, each of four Battalions. 

(3) Four Artillery Brigades, each of three 6-gun 
Batteries; three being equipped with 18-pounders and 
one with 4:5-in. howitzers. One heavy battery of four 
60-pounders and ammunition column. 

(4) One Divisional Ammunition Column. 

(s) Three Field Ambulances, each comprising a 
bearer and tent division. 

(6) Two Field Companies R.E. (later three). 

(7) One Signal Company R.E. 

(8) The Divisional Train. 

(9) One Mobile Veterinary Section. 

(10) One Squadron of cavalry, which was removed 
on the outbreak of the War. 

In all, less 10 per cent. of its strength to be left at the 
base, it consisted of 585 officers, 17,488 other ranks, 
5,592 horses, 76 guns and 24 machine guns. 

The Cavalry Division was similarly organised; it 
comprised four Brigades each of three Regiments, and 
its strength was 439 officers, 8,830 other ranks, 9,815 
horses, 24 13-pounder guns and 24 machine guns. 

It should be remembered that in 1914 the Royal 
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Flying Corps, created on May 13, 1912, was part of the 
Army; it consisted in all of seven Squadrons, each of 
which was supposed to be equipped with 12 active and 
3 reserve machines. 

As carefully as the Expeditionary Force had been 
organised was its mobilisation for war worked out. The 
time allotted for it was divided into the “precautionary 
period” and “general mobilisation.” The first was 
based on the necessity for defending the United King- 
dom against invasion and raids, and during this period 
the main duties fell upon the Navy. The second con- 
sisted in the calling up of reservists, the issuing of war 
equipment, and the move by rail of the various forma- 
tions and units to their ports of embarkation. The bulk 
of the Expeditionary Force was embarked at South- 
ampton, and so perfect were the arrangements that the 
sole casualty during the shipping of this force was one 
horse killed. Had the War Office paid as much atten- 
tion to training as it did to mobilisation, then, as con- 
ditions were in August, 1914, the Expeditionary Force 
would have left these shores the most perfect fighting 
body of men in the world. Yet as things were, except in 
command, it was in no way inferior to the armies of 
its allies or enemy. 


CHAPTER IX 
DURING THE WORLD WAR 


From the close of the Russo-Japanese War onwards 
to the outbreak of the World War, the nations of 
Europe had been living on the slopes of a volcano, and 
though Germany and France realised this, we would not 
believe it, and even when, in June, 1914, smoke belched 
from its crater, we could not and would not bring our- 
selves to acknowledge that an eruption was at hand. 

To show how utterly unconcerned we were, we need 
but turn to the Reviews. In The Nineteenth Century 
and After, for August, 1914, is to be found an article 
by Field-Marshal Lord Roberts in which that noted 
soldier writes: “‘Engrossed as our people are in the 
present political crisis, it is difficult to get them to pay 
heed to the Regular Army.” This is true enough, and 
in Blackwood’s Magazine for that month is to be found 
an article on “A Tudor Army” in the offensive, which 
in the September number is very properly concluded 
by “A Tudor Army” in the defensive. In short, during 
the 1st and 2nd of August, though the clouds loomed 
black over our heads, the storm when it broke was to us 
unexpected. 

Then the deluge descended and we were smitten 
by it. Things began to float, and literally so. And just 
as we had left these shores, in 1899, to fight an “Infantry 
Drill” war, so, in August, 1914, we left them to fight 
a “Field Service Regulations” war, a war of rifles and 
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guns covering bayonet assaults. Within six weeks all was 
swept aside—bayonets and sabres and rifles. All was 
submerged by reality, and all we could do was to take 
to the humble spade and flatten ourselves at the bottoms 
of our amateurish trenches. The war we had prepared 
for was over, the war which faced us had to be de- 
ciphered in blood and tears. Lord Kitchener ex- 
claimed: “I don’t know what is to be done—this isn’t 
war.” The pitiful tale to tell is—that tt was war. The 
bullet had taken supreme command, for, as Private 
Richards says: “The enemy rose up and started to 
advance. They were stopped at once: with the parapet 
as a rest for our rifles it was impossible to miss. The 
attack was over before it had hardly commenced... 
ten men holding a trench could easily stop fifty who 
were trying to take it.”” This very simple lesson, which 
during peace time could have been learned on any 
rifle range, had been overlooked by the General Staffs of 
the entire world; hence it was that the War became one 
vast siege operation, and how to push home or raise 
the siege became its predominant problem. The first 
stage of the war ended not in disillusionment only, but 
in tactical bankruptcy. 

Logically, the solution to this problem was shifted 
from the rifle to the gun, the weapon which could 
pulverise trenches. As long ago as the Russo-Turkish 
War of 1877-78, the Russian General Oukeneff had 
written: “Artillery will become the scourge of man- 
kind. . . . The day cannot be much longer delayed 
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when the artillery shall raise itself from being an 
auxiliary to the rank of the principal arm.” That day 
had now arrived, and at Neuve Chapelle, in the spring 
of 1915, we attacked on a frontage of 3,500 yards under 
so intense and rapid abombardment that a break through 
was effected. It proved but a flash in the tactical pan; 
for, as trench systems were deepened and wired, more 
and more guns had to be concentrated to blow them to 
pieces. A simple mathematical calculation would have 
proved that, given time, the spade must beat the gun, 
and as guns were increased and bombardments became 
more intense the battlefield would be turned into a 
crater area impassable for wheeled traffic. Consequently 
it defeated its object: its purpose was to break down 
resistance to the infantry advance, and in doing so it 
created an obstacle to the advance of supplies without 
which the infantry advance could not be sustained. 
Yet for over two years this folly was continued, whole 
regions were blown into dust, and casualties were 
reckoned by the hundreds of thousands. By this brutal 
process, the assault by shells, it would have taken a 
hundred years to reach the Rhine; yet our Generals 
could not see this. At the Battle of the Somme they 
attacked and attacked, and massed cavalry behind the 
front to gallop the “‘g” in gap; this battle costing us 
498,054 casualties. Yet even so stupendous a loss 
taught them nothing, and at Ypres, the following year, 
a further 401,060 killed, wounded and missing were 
added to our casualty list, and for no strategical pur- 
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pose whatever. The fact was, that infantry had lost all 
offensive power: they could defend, but they could no 
longer attack ; they could follow a wall of bursting shells, 
but the distance this wall could travel was limited by 
the range of the guns. The problem was how to make 
the guns move, and this problem was solved by the 
tank. 

As the first period may be denoted as the reign of the 
bullet and the second as the reign of the shell, the third 
was the reign of armour or the anti-bullet. The Ger- 
mans had introduced lethal] gas and had failed, because 
the soldier could be armoured against it by the gas mask 
and respirator. We introduced the tank, and though, 
until the Battle of Cambrai was fought, on November 
20, 1917, our G.H.Q. in France showed a tactical 
ineptitude in the use of this weapon which was amazing, 
ultimately it beat their ignorance and stupidity and won 
through. 

The idea behind it was simplicity itself. It was: 
(1) to cut out the bullet by means of bullet-proof 
armour; (2) to move forward guns, machine guns and 
their ammunition by mechanical in place of muscular 
power, and (3) to replace wheels by caterpillar tracks, 
so that broken ground, wire entanglements and trenches 
could be crossed. A tank, like a warship, is nothing 
more than a moving fortress, under cover of which 
infantry can advance from position to position. The 
idea was so simple that by many it was not seen, and 
when observed by a man of the “Haig” type of mind, 
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its potentialities became so terrifying that his one idea 
was to scrap it. To this type of man, the honesty of 
whose convictions I do not impugn, the loss of the war 
seemed a lesser evil than that a new weapon should 
prove itself superior to traditional infantry or cavalry. 

On November 20, 1917, 378 tanks effected a pene- 
tration of 10,000 yards in twelve hours; at Ypres, that 
same year, a similar penetration took three months. 
At Ypres 120,000 gunners failed to accomplish what 
at Cambrai was accomplished by 4,000 tank soldiers 
at a total cost of 5,000 killed and wounded to them- 
selves and to the infantry following them; whilst on the 
first day of the battle of the Somme our casualties 
stood at 60,000. Yet, on April 30, 1918, Sir Douglas 
Haig wrote to the War Office saying: “‘In view of the 
shortage of Infantry in France, I have decided to reduce 
the establishment of the Tank Corps in France... by 
one Brigade and three Battalions, together with the 
authorised ancillary services.” To provide infantry 
reinforcements, when for three and a half years this 
arm had proved itself to be impotent, is a fair measure- 
ment of the generalship which nearly lost us the 
war. 

Most fortunately for the Allied cause, the Tank 
Corps General Staff, through prevarication amounting 
to insubordination, delayed and delayed this reduction, 
with the result that at Amiens, on August 8, 1918, it 
was in a position to put 415 tanks into the field, and led 
by these machines the decisive battle on the Western 
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Front was won. Finally, it is strange to think, that 
whilst in April Sir Douglas Haig decided to wreck 
the Tank Corps, in July Sir Henry Wilson and 
Marshal Foch decided to make the tank the pivotal 
weapon of the next year’s campaign. Six to eight 
thousand machines were to be built, and had the war 
continued there can be no doubt that this weapon 
would have proved itself even more decisive than it was 
at Cambrai and Amiens. 


From this brief glance at the three phases of land 
fighting, the lessons of which I shall examine in my 
next chapter, J will turn to the soldier—their victim 
and their hero. He remained what he was and always 
had been. Wire and trench did not change his nature; 
yet he was not quite the same as during the Boer War. 
It is true that the old soldiers remained identical, quite 
truthfully as Frank Richards says, whenever they 
arrived at a new town or village, the first inquiries they 
made were “‘what sort of place it was for booze and 
fillies.” But the great influx of new blood, the thou- 
sands and hundreds of thousands and ultimately millions 
of men of all classes, high and low, wealthy and poor, 
educated and uneducated, raised moral courage and 
endurance to a higher level. The mercenary spirit 
was dissolved in the national spirit: men fought not 
because they were paid to fight, but because, however 
much they detested war, the national spirit compelled 
them to fight. Sense of duty in its inner indefinable 
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meaning was far more pronounced in 1914-18 than 
in 1899-1902. 

By nature soldiers are not heroes, they are men, and 
the majority of men are cowards at heart. The soldier 
knows this, and is not ashamed of being human. The 
panegyrics of the newspaper correspondents, who in 
all wars are so busy in the rear and so seldom seen at the 
front, nauseate him more than they flatter him. “War 
correspondents in front-line trenches,” says Richards, 
“were rarer than full generals.” In 1g00, Mortimer 
Menpes said the same: ‘‘I have never seen a corre- 
spondent surrounded by bursting shells.” This sen- 
sation-mongering class was despised by the soldier, 
so much so that nothing destroyed the power of the 
printed word more than this war. A soldier lying flat 
in a shell-hole does not feel a hero; and though he does 
not mind being called one, he feels somewhat ashamed 
nevertheless. 

Ninety per cent. of the true heroism of our men 
passed along its silent road unnoticed, and this is as it 
should be; for heroism is something divine and beyond 
print. And there is not the slightest doubt in my own 
mind, that this unrecorded and unrecordable spirit of 
valour, of duty, of self-sacrifice and of noblesse oblige 
was raised to a higher level than ever before, and 
because of the vast influx of civil workers into the ranks. 
A higher intellectuality and understanding was brought 
into the regular units, so much so that I do not fear 
to say that however brutal the war was outwardly, 
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inwardly there was never so chivalrous a contest. War 
not only gave to our soldiers, but to the entire nation a 
fleeting opportunity of beholding, as in a spiritual 
mirror, what the soldier and the nation were really 
made of and were really worth. The valour of our 
men at Ypres, when they wallowed in the mud and 
blood of an impossible and devastating generalship, 
found a worthy partner in the cheerful self-sacrifice of 
our women at home, who voluntarily worked day and 
night for victory. This war was a revelation which 
peace had never revealed to us; it showed us what the 
English spirit throughout the Empire really was. 

In examining the human side of this war—its spirit- 
ual side—we must not allow ourselves to be put off by its 
barbarities, many of which were but superficial in 
Nature. Thus, much of the scrounging around and 
pillaging of the dead horrifies us; for it seems so callous 
and beastly. Yet it should be remembered, that when 
men live in the atmosphere of death, though death 
does not lose its sting its artificial emotional horror is 
rapidly worn off. Should a dead man possess a sound 
pair of boots, why should not a living man wear them? 
Should a corpse have a handful of coins in its pocket, 
they cannot speed its spirit to the next world; they 
are of this world, and so also are the living who remove 
them. In a small war, rightly do they belong to the 
relatives; but in a war like this war, who are the 
relatives? The comrades of the dead or the enemy who 
has killed him? This is not the honesty of peace—war 
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is not peace—it is the common sense of war. War is 
Czsar, and soldiers are the serfs of this despot. The 
men as a whole were not callous or brutal, and what 
now seems to us as such, was in 1914-18 but the 
common sense of the battlefield. 

It was this common sense, animal if you will yet still 
intensely human, which kicked at the pettiness of 
peace and the rituals of the parade ground. This is 
brought out again and again in that intensely self- 
revealing book Old Soldiers Never Die. Of a certain 
officer Private Richards writes: 


He dropped his pre-war ways and started to act like 
a sensible human being. The following day [comic as 
it may seem, during the advance from the Marne to the 
Aisne in 1914] we were on saluting drill, and each one of 
us tried to outdo the other in our flow of language. .. . 
The old pre-war soldier heartily disliked saluting parade 
and church parade. Duffy said we didn’t have a ghost 
of a chance under this sort of conditions and that we 
were bound to lose the War. I have often thought since 
then that our time would have been better employed 
if we had been learned something about a machine-gun. 


Again, towards the end of the War: 


We met the Major . He had not been in France 
long, and he was like a good many more that I came 
across in Back Areas: the only thing they believed in was 
saluting drill and spit-and-polish parades. If the whole 
blasted crowd of them had been forced to do a few months 
in the front-line trenches in the dead of winter and where 
the shelling was heavy it would have made them realise 
that there was a war on. 
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I think, however, that the pinnacle of routine 
stupidity was reached by Deneys Reitz in June, 1917, 
when he joined up at Chelsea Barracks. He had fought 
right through the Boer War and in South, West and 
East Africa during 1914-16, yet he says: 


I went on parade every morning with the Grenadier 
Guards. Among other evolutions they practised a species 
of kick-step, like a ballet dancer’s, which I tried hard to 
imitate. It led the old sergeant instructor to say, “‘Sirr, 
ye make me weep tearrs of blood,” so I gave up trying to 
acquire that particular accomplishment. 


However, the gods be praised, it was the soldiers’ 
wit and sense of the ridiculous which saved their souls. 
They had a profound contempt for the Back Area 
mind and the Chelsea Barracks mind. They could 
chalk up on a broken-down old cab, twenty miles 
behind the fighting front: ‘‘Captured and claimed by 
the 2nd Labour Battalion,” and sing these words to the 
tune of “The Church’s One Foundation”: 


We are in Kitchener’s Army 

The Ragtime A.S.C. 

We cannot fight, we cannot shoot, 

What bloody use are we? 

But when we get to Berlin 

We'll hear the Kaiser say, 

“Hoch, hoch! Mein Gott, what a bloody fine lot, 
To draw six bob a day!” 


Though soldiers must obey, it should not be over- 
looked that even saluting-drill and the kick-step when 
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practised in the middle of a war cannot kill their common 
sense. 


As this is not a book on the War, but a book on the 
Army, I must now leave the individual for the mass, 
and here we step into a fantastic land of figures. The 
first problem was expansion. On August 1, 1914, the 
strength of our Army, excluding native troops in India, 
was as follows: 


Force. Officers. O.R. ‘Total. 

Regular Army . 4 5 10,800 236,632 247,432 
Army Reserve . ; . — 145,347 145,347 
Special Reserve . = 2,557 61,376 63,933 
Territorial Force ‘ 5 10,684 258,093 268,777 
T. Force Reserve . . 661 1,421 2,082 
Militia and Volunteers 194 5:749 5,943 
National Reserve F . 5,784 209,667 215,451 
Total . a i 30,680 948,965 


Almost a million men, but the bulk was but partially 
trained and many were over age or unfit. In November, 
1918, the soldiers of the Empire in the various theatres 
of war numbered 5,585,387, of whom 201,617 were 
officers and 558,143 men of labour units. In 1914, the 
Expeditionary Force consisted of one Cavalry and six 
Infantry Divisions; in December, 1918, the Expedi- 
tionary Forces of the Empire had grown to nine 
Mounted Divisions and eighty-seven Infantry Divi- 
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sions. How was this astonishing expansion effected? 
The answer is: that it was first and foremost the 
creation of the National Spirit. 

Common sense and common justice demanded that 
in a catastrophe like this national conscription should 
have been introduced at the very opening of the War; 
and the people would have welcomed it, for it would 
have imposed equal rights and equal duties on all. But 
the Government feared the people, because it had been 
bamboozling them turn about for a hundred years, and, 
consequently, did not understand them. Nationally 
nothing was more disgraceful than the recruiting posters 
—‘‘The Country Needs You”—and young women 
running about our streets with white feathers: for 
though these did not-impugn the courage of our men, 
they did advertise the lack of courage in our Govern- 
ment. Even as late as January, 1915, and again later on 
in that year, Lord Haldane stated in the House of 
Lords: ‘“That in the event of a great national emergency 
it might be necessary for us to resort to conscription.” 
To which, in a pamphlet entitled—The War, A Criti- 
cism, Sir R. F. Payne-Gallwey exclaimed: ‘‘Good 
Heavens! What greater national emergency can Lord 
Haldane suggest than the present one.” 

The fact was, that from the start of the War the 
Government had suffered from cold feet. It did not so 
much fear the enemy as its electors. It kept them blind 
to the true facts and established the strictest censorship 
more for political than for military reasons. In short, 
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having for years thrown dust into the eyes of the 
people, it now blindfolded them and yelled “Enlist!” 
Payne-Gallwey writes: 


Only once have I seen a sign of spirit in the agricultural 
labourer anent the War. He was buying copper caps at 
the ironmonger for a rusty muzzle-loader that had hung 
for half a century over the chimney shelf of his cottage. 
“Yes,” he said, ‘‘my father once killed a hare at sixty 
yards with the old gun, and I mean to have her ready for 
any foreigner that comes over to set my house afire!” 
But he had no idea what kind of foreigner might come, or 
whether we were fighting the Russians or the Prussians, 
but was inclined to think it was the French whom we 
were at war with! 


The chief hindrances to recruiting were ignorance 
concerning the progress of the war and the need for 
men; the unnecessary hardships of our soldiers in 
tented camps during the winter time, because the 
Government feared to resort to billeting, and the craze 
for sports and football. “It seems strange,” says a 
writer of this date, “. . . that thousands of our country- 
men can still take pleasure in attending race meetings 
and football matches, or in backing their particular 
fancy for the Football League Championship, or the 
Lincolnshire Handicap.” 

On Christmas day and Boxing day, 1914, a special 
appeal was made to football crowds at Liverpool, a 
postcard bearing the following inscription being issued 
with a stamped return address: 
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“Your Country Wants You. 
(For the duration of the war.) 


I promise to join the Reserve of the Liverpool Regiment when 
called upon to do so. 


If unable to sign in affirmative, kindly give reason for not doing 
so, and state whether already rejected for medical reasons. This 
information will be treated as confidential. 

If reason is that you cannot be spared by your employer, 
kindly give employer’s name and address. 

Name ee: sspercieiecdie bs 8 estates, ofaste sided esd 6.8 9G, 0reeate 


At Everton the total attendance was 20,298, and 
10,275 cards were issued, also 6,075 at Liverpool, 
where the attendance was 27,000. 1,034 were returned, 
and only 206 men expressed their readiness to enlist if 
required. Thus the fear of the Government placed a 
premium on cowardice. 

In these devastating conditions it is nevertheless 
remarkable that between August and November 30, 
1914, 1,250,000 men voluntarily enlisted, that is about 
one quarter of the manhood between the ages of twenty 
and thirty-five. 

When war was declared no plan for expansion of the 
Regular Army existed, and all that was done was to 
withdraw from each unit of the Expeditionary Force 
three officers and eight N.C.O.’s. The overseas 
garrisons were then called in, and Lord Kitchener, 
Secretary of State for War, decided to raise entirely new 
formations. The first New Army was formed forth- 
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with, and consisted of the gth to 14th Divisions, and the 
second and third Armies began to form in September, 
the fourth in November and the fifth in December. In 
July, 1915, a National Registration Act was passed, and 
the first Military Service Act received royal assent in 
January, 1916, by which alli single men between the 
ages of eighteen and forty-one were rendered liable for 
military service. In June this Act was extended to 
married men, and in April, 1918, a further Military 
Service Act raised the age to fifty-one. 

The complexity of recruiting increased as the War 
lengthened, not on account only of casualties and 
munition supplies, but because of the creation of 
totally new arms and services. Thus, in July, 1915, a 
Special Company R.E. was raised to meet the demands 
of Chemical Warfare. Its establishment was 186 
officers and men, but by the end of the War it had risen 
to 490 officers and 6,875 O.R. The Machine Gun 
Corps was formed in the autumn of that year, first as 
Companies and then as Battalions, one being allotted 
to each Division and others as Army Troops. Each 
Battalion consisted of four Companies of four Sections 
of four guns each; that is, a total of sixty-four guns. In 
May, the following year, Tanks were introduced and a 
Heavy Section of the Machine Gun Corps was created 
to receive them. Six Companies were raised, each of 
four Sections of six tanks—three male (with two 
6-pounder guns) and three female (with machine guns 
only) and one spare tank per Company. In August, 
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four of these Companies were sent out to France 
eventually to be formed into the first four Battalions 
and, in June, 1917, the title of the Heavy Branch was 
changed to that of Tank Corps. 

Omitting India, the total recruitments during the 
War are shown in the following tables: 


Newfoundland 
West Indies 


Percent- Percent: 
Coun- | Enlist- | Popula- | age of | posts. | “Khaie 
try. ments. tion. Enlist- tion. Popula- 
ments. ‘ gion 
England | 4,006,158 |34,618,346 | 11°57 |16,681,181 | 24:02 
Wales 272,924 angbaines 10°96 1,268,284 | 21°52 
Scotland 557,618 | 4,849,500 1150 2,351,843 | 23°71 
Ireland 134,202 | 4,374,500 3°07 | 2,184,193 6°14 
Total | 4,970,902 [46,331,548 / 22,485,501 
. Male Percentage 
Country. Enlistments. Population. of 
Canada . a 3,400,000 13°48 
Australia * a 2,470,000 13°43 
New Zealand . % 580,000 19°35 
South Africa . s 685,000 IVeI2 


Total . 


The growth of the Regular Army and the Territorial 
Force is, I think, more conveniently shown in a table 
as follows: 
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Date. |Strength.| Date. | Strength. 


Aug. 14 117_ | Aug. 18 3,416 
Aug. 14 14,491 Nov. 18 326,590 
Aug. 14 17,840 Nov. 18 138,017 
Aug. 14 3,246 Aug. 18 23,029 


Aug. 14 508 Nov. 18 27,471 

Aug. 14 2,505 Nov. 18 40,446 

Aug. 14 575 | Nov. 18 14,549 
Army Printing . | Aug. 14 10 | Nov. 18 g22 
W.A.A.C.’s . | Aug. 17 2,377 Nov. 18 40,850 
Labour Corps ~ | June 17 | 110,815 Nov. 18 | 389,895 
Non-Combatants . | Apl. 16 203 Nov. 18 3,209 
R.F.C. . . . | Aug. 14 1,200 | Mar. 18 | 144,078 
Household Cavalry . | Aug. 14 1,306 | Nov. 18 1,256 
Cavalry & Yeomanry | Aug. 14] 45,190 Nov. 18 74,086 
R.H.A. . . . | Aug. 14 7,538 Nov. 18 16,218 
R.F.A. . ; . | Aug. 14 | §1,22: Nov. 18 | 311,854 
R.G.A. . ci . | Aug. 14 | 27,275 Nov. 18 | 200,996 
R.E. E . | Aug. 14 |] 24,035 Nov. 18 | 357,389 
Foot Guards . . | Aug. 14 7,312 | Nov. 18 45,526 
Infantry F . | Aug. 14 | 299,342 | Nov. 18 |1,638,513 
Cyclists Corps - | Sept. 14 4,280 | Nov. 18 15,094 
M.G.C. Cavalry . | June 16 576 | Nov. 18 7,883 
M.G.C. Infantry . | Feb. 16 3,536 | Nov. 18} 119,986 
Motor M.G.C. - | Jan. 15 49 Nov. 18 2,39) 
Tank Corps . - | May 16 1,202 | Nov. 18 28,299 


These figures are startling enough, illustrating as 
they do the immensity of our expansion; yet they show 
but a fraction of the work which had to be undertaken, 
and though to do no more than outline the whole of it 
would fill a lengthy volume, a few figures will show what 
this nation is capable of accomplishing when under the 
stress of danger it can set aside party politics, cease 
talking and place its shoulder to the wheel. 


When the War began, we looked upon it as an 
European explosion, yet it immediately developed into 


a world-wide conflagration, and before it closed British 
L 
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troops fought in France, Italy, Salonica, the Darda- 
nelles, Mesopotamia, Egypt, Palestine, German South- 
West Africa, German East Africa, Togoland, the 
Cameroons, North Russia, Kiau-Chau, Vladivostock, 
and Australasia. The total enlistments numbered 
8,654,465, including white and coloured men. On 
August 4, 1914, the approximate number of officers in 
the home forces was 28,060 and on November 11, 1918 
—164,255. 

For the period August 9, 1914, to April 1, 1919, the 
total embarkation of personnel and shipment of animals 
from the United Kingdom were: 757,206 officers, 
9,986,504 other ranks, 41,416 nurses and 804,231 
horses. On November 2, 1918, in all there were in the 
British service in France 2,260,054 men and women and 
404,176 animals. 

Between August 9, 1914, and November 10, 1918, 
the dead weight tonnage of stores shipped to France 
was as follows: 


Food 5 * Z . < + 3,240,948 tons 
Oats and Hay . Fi . . - §,438,602 ,, 
Petrol is p ‘ , zi "i 758,614 4, 
Ammunition . . . . + $,253,338 5, 
Coal - . F . + 3,922,391 ,, 
Ordnance Stores ; ‘ . é. 2960977 ay 
Royal Engineer Stores : ‘ - 3,962,497 ,, 
Miscellaneous . R : Fi . 539,398 ,, 
Canteen Stores . . . 269,317 5, 
Mechanical Transport Stores Fi 2 158,482 ,, 
‘Tanks and Stores ‘ ? ‘ ‘< 68,167 ,, 
Royal Air Force Stores . 123,570 5 


A total of 25,497,351 tons. 
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Excluding sick, the total casualties reported up to 
March 14, 1920, were: for France 128,205 officers and 
2,632,592 other ranks, and throughout all theatres of 
war: 144,135 and 2,953,257 respectively. The casual- 
ties in the long-drawn battles were colossal, as the 
following figures show: 


Battle. O.R. 
SommelI . a 31.11.16 474,974 
Arras . 5 < 9.4.17 to 6.6.17 178,416 
Messines . : 7.6.17 tO 30.7.17 103,505 
Ypres ‘ . 3.7.17 to 31.12.17 380,335 
Cambrai. . | 20.11.17 to 31.12.17 71,385 
Somme & Lys 21.3.18 to 41.5.18 327,330 
Somme, etc. 27.58.18 to 7.8.18 82,959 
Amiens, etc. 8.8.18 to 14.11.18 345,376 


In France there were five casualties to every nine 
men sent out; in the Dardanelles two to nine; in Meso- 
potamia two to twelve, and in other theatres on an 
average one to twelve. 

The percentages of total casualties to fighting arms 
are interesting: 


Missing 
and 


Prisoners. 


Cavalry . . 108 
Artillery . . 7°58 
Engineers 7 2°57 
Infantry . . 86-07 
M.G.C. . . 2°46 
Tank Corps’. a'24 

Total . 100°00 


en 
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These figures show the tremendous toll taken of 
Infantry and the comparatively small losses of men in 
the Tank Corps. 

Next, turning to munitions of war, we are faced by 
staggering figures. In July, 1914, the monthly output of 
18-pounder shells was 3,000; in December, 78,000; in 
May, 1915, 400,000, and in October that year 1,014,812. 
On November 17, 1918, there were in France 7,578 
guns; 15,790,023 shells; 2,519 mortars; 694,575 mortar 
bombs; 52,358 machine guns; 7,191,763 grenades and 
343,037,061 rounds of rifle and pistol ammunition. Of 
shells, 170,385,295 were expended during the War, and 
the cost of the following preliminary bombardments will 
show what this entailed: 


Arras, 25.3.17 to 8.4.17, 2,687,653 shells, costing 
£13,162,689. 

Messines, 26.5.17 to 6.6.17, 3,561,530 shells, costing 
£17,505,453- 

Ypres, 17.7.17 to 30.7.17, 4,283,550 shells, costing 
£22,211,389. 


As the average cost of each round fired was £5, the 
total shell expenditure for the War cost in the neigh- 
bourhood of £852,000,000; that is, considerably more 
than the entire National Debt as it stood in July, 1914. 

To repair the damage done by sickness and wounds, 
the Royal Army Medical Corps was supplied with 
1,088,000,000 tablets of compressed drugs and 
34,000,000 doses of various vaccines; 350,000 pairs of 
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spectacles were issued; 22,386 artificial eyes; 1,675,000 
standard splints were used; also 108,000,000 bandages, 
and 7,250 tons of cotton-wool and lint. In August, 
1914, hospital accommodation in the United Kingdom 
amounted to some 7,000 beds in 200 hospitals; in 
November, 1918, this had been increased to 364,133 in 
2,426, and there were 333,074 patients in these hospitals. 

To clothe the Army cost the country £295,000,000, 
the pre-War yearly expenditure being £850,000. 
Amongst other articles the following were issued: 
46,973,000 pairs of boots; 57,421,000 shirts; 136,396,000 
socks; 31,764,000 jackets and 28,297,000 trousers. Also 
10,638,000 spades and shovels; 200,529,000 yards of 
canvas; 62,715,000 horse-shoes and 52,883,000 yards of 
flannelette for cleaning rifles. 

Other items of interest are: 578 V.C.’s were won and 
two with bars; 121,702 motor vehicles issued; 4,134 
miles of broad-gauge and 2,745 miles of narrow-gauge 
lines laid; 3,333 locomotives and 143,011 wagons sup- 
plied; 2,250,000 photographs taken; 57,107 office 
rubber stamps made; 16,000,000 books issued to camp 
libraries; {20,200,000 of canteen goods shipped during 
1918, and 5,649,797 rabbit skins disposed of for 
£123,192. During 1917 waste ration fat was converted 
into 1,500 tons of crude glycerine, sufficient to provide 
the propellant charge for 15,000,000 18-pounder car- 
tridges; that same year £101,877 of swill was sold and, 
in 1918, 6,500 acres were cultivated by the Army. 

Finally, what was the cost of this war? Between 


— 
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April 1 and November g, 1918, the average daily cost 
was £7,443,000. 
1g14-1§ cost £362,000,000 
1915-16 ,, £1,420,000,000 
1916-17 ,, £2,010,000,000 
1917-18 ,, £2,450,000,000 
1918-19 ,, £2,500,000,000 
A grand totalof £8,742,000,000 
On April 1, 1914, the National Debt stood at 
£707,654,110, and on April 1, 1920, at £7,835,000,000. 
Up to October 19, 1918, we loaned to our Dominions 
£218,500,000 and to our Allies £1,465,000,000. 


Once the Armistice was signed, demobilisation fol- 
lowed, and the method of carrying it out was as dis- 
graceful as the original mobilisation plan had been 
praiseworthy. The problem was first considered in 
January, 1915, and later was worked out in detail by 
the Army Demobilisation Committee under the chair- 
manship of Mr. E. S. Montagu, M.P., who placed 
economics before common equity. 

Obviously the only just course to adopt was, that 
those soldiers who had served longest should be 
demobilised first, and had this course been followed no 
grievances would have arisen. Instead, this Committee 
placed industrial and commercial interests before moral 
obligations, and devised a system under which men 
belonging to ‘‘key” industries were to be released first. 
The whole system was so flagrantly unjust and mer- 
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cenary that it led to a series of mutinies both in France 
and in the United Kingdom. On one occasion the War 
Office and the Horse Guards were surrounded by a 
mob of M.T. drivers who had driven up from Kempton 
Park to protest. The result of this was that, on January 
29, 1919, an Army Order was issued ‘abolishing the 
principle of industrial priority and substituting that of 
release on grounds of age or length of service.” At 
once order was re-established. As a witness of these 
disgraceful proceedings, for which the Government was 
wholly to blame, I am convinced that had not this 
change in policy been made, the mutinies would have 
led to a revolution; for I doubt whether there was a 
soldier in the country who, if called upon to do so, 
would have fired on the rebels. Had the task of working 
out the scheme been left to soldiers and sailors, men 
who understood human nature, there can be no doubt 
whatsoever that a just and equitable plan would have 
been devised. 


CHAPTER X 
LESSONS OF THE WORLD WAR 


Tuoucu fighting is a difficult art, in theory war is not 
a very complicated science; therefore the lessons of a 
war should be easy to discover and learn. This is so, 
for, as it is said in Balzac’s Droll Stories of the mythical 
Captain Cochegrue: “In great battles, he endeavoured 
always to give blows without receiving them, which is, 
and always will be, the only problem to solve in war.” 
This, reduced to its irreducible elements, means mov- 
ing, hitting and guarding, and obviously if hitting and 
guarding are to be applied as an art, movement of 
thought must precede action. Therefore, in the study 
of a war, the first problem is generalship—the primal 
motive force. Was generalship good, bad or indifferent? 
And according to the answer we extract our first and 
most important group of lessons. 

As a General, and here I am considering more 
particularly the General-in-Chief, is the servant of his 
Government, he must do what he is told; as to this 
there can be no question. Therefore the Government 
must know what it wants him to do, and this is exactly 
what our Government, in 1914, was incapable of. Its 
knowledge of war was so lacking that it did not know 
whether its General-in-Chief was efficient or a perfect 
fool; and, not knowing this, the line of least resistance 
was followed, our politicians assuming that he must be 
the latter. Consequently, i find that throughout the 

15 
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War there was a complete lack of what is called ‘“‘grand 
strategy,’’—that is, the relationship between policy and 
military action, as well as the utilisation of all national 
resources towards bringing the War to a successful 
ending. We see nothing but trial and error. As one 
campaign fails, so is another mounted. There is a com- 
plete dispersal of forces, just as there was in 1793-1809. 
Fiasco follows fiasco in Gallipoli, Mesopotamia, East 
Africa and Salonica, Treasure and blood are poured 
out on the lands and scattered on the waters. There is 
no central idea, no compensating balance, the engine 
races on and fly-wheel after fly-wheel explodes. 

The battle royal is not between the General and his 
enemy—this is but an incident—but between the 
Gencral and his Government—the real war. In France 
it strained the whole of our strategy, such as it was, to 
breaking point. G.H.Q. is busy, busy in justifying its 
existence and its actions. Outwardly it becomes timid 
and subservient. ‘‘I have the honour to report . . .” 
it writes, yet inwardly it is boiling over with unprint- 
able expletives. As the General-in-Chief cannot at one 
and the same time fight two wars successfully, out of 
self-preservation he is compelled to fight the one which 
is directly waged against him. He does so with pen, ink 
and telephone, and what should be the real war becomes 
an annoying almost anonymous side issue. 

Distracted by intrigues, insinuations and veiled 
threats, he becomes largely an office soldier. His 
headquarters, threatened by persistent political assault, 
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become a fortress he must hold at all costs. He loses 
personal contact with his subordinates and inundates 
them with correspondence, for he is completely out of 
touch with the circumstances which surround them. 
He orders one battle, and conditions quite unrealised 
by him compel them to fight another battle. So it 
comes about that paper-command ties one headquarters 
after another to its office stools. Whilst the men wallow 
in blood, the Generals wallow in ink. Command is de- 
spiritualised, brutalised and numericalised; for under 
these conditions not skilful action, but human tonnage, 
the demand for more and more men, becomes the order 
of the day. Such criminal battles as those of the Somme 
and Passchendaele, though planned at Montreuil, were 
spiritually born in Westminster. 

When, a year or two back, I produced a short study 
on this question, entitled Generalship: Its Diseases and 
their Cure, I was accused of casting contempt on our 
military leaders. Yet I knew perfectly well what the 
men felt during the War: they felt that our generalship 
was contemptible, not because they understood 
strategy, but because they pined for leadership— 
personal contact between the Generals and themselves. 
They looked for blood—not ink; they sought contact 
with courage, and not telegraphic impossibilities. Our 
Generals, because of the system which shackled them, 
were contemptible: in place of leading, they sat in dug- 
outs trembling over buzzers, waiting for G.H.Q., 

Army Headquarters or the Front Line . . . waiting, 
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waiting in place of doing, doing. Private Richards says, 
and he was not a staff officer: 


It was as hard to get a new suit of khaki as it was to geta 
Divisional General to come up to the front line and see 
for himself how we were existing. During the whole of 
the war I never saw a general above the rank of brigadier- 
general in a front-line trench. 

Again: 

The Brigadier-General of the Australians had also 
arrived, and was sorting his men out. It was the only 
time during the whole of the War that I saw a brigadier 
with the first line of attacking troops. . . . There was 

. an excellent spirit of comradeship between officers 
and men. 
Again: 

The Brigadier often used to visit the traops in the front 
line. He was called “Merry and Bright.” He was a decent 
old stick, and everybody seemed to like him. He must 
have belonged to a different kind of species than the 
brigadiers I had come in contact with during the last 
three years. ‘ 


Deneys Reitz, also not a staff officer, says the same ; 
he writes: 


Our Divisional Commander was General Deveril (sic). 
Our Corps Commander.was Lord (sic) Haldane and our 
Army Commander was General Byng. These three I had 
not yet set eyes on, for it is one of the evils of modern 
warfare that the higher command of necessity live far 
behind, keeping touch with their units by wire, phone or 
written instructions, and the men in the front line seldom 
or never see them... . 
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That a Colonel does not know how to spell his 
Divisional Commander’s name or whether his Corps 
Commander is a Baron or a Knight, of itself, so it 
seems to me, sufficiently condemns the system of 
command by electrical vibrations. 

The first lessons which this War should have taught 
us were these: 

(1) Grand strategy depends upon policy, and 
policy upon political knowledge of war. If this 
knowledge is nil, policy will be nil, and grand 
strategy will follow suit. In other words, generalship 
becomes impossible. 

(2) Policy is carried out strategically through the 
plan of the General-in-Chief. The Government may 
accept it or reject it, but if it accepts it, it should not 
later on attempt to amend it. If the plan fails, and 
the Government is of opinion that failure is due to 
bad generalship, then it should remove the General- 
in-Chief, and ask another soldier to make out a new 
plan. It should never prevaricate with its servant— 
it will not improve him, and it is vulgar. 

(3) Generalship is not an abnegation of soldiership, 
it is a combination of command and leadership. An 
army cannot be led by a phantom sitting in a hole in 
the earth ten miles in rear. Leadership demands 
personal contact, and in this high duty the General- 
in-Chief must set the example. In victory he should 
stand behind, but in defeat he must stand in front. 
The greater the peril the nearer must he be to his 
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men. In 1813, Marshal Ney was the last man of the 
French rear-guard. 


These three lessons are of supreme importance, and 
especially to our small voluntary army. There is nothing 
wrong with our men, it was our generalship which was 
at fault. Our soldiers to-day are even better than they 
were a hundred years ago. Marshal Bugeaud once said 
of them: “The English infantry is the finest in the 
world; luckily, there is not much of it.”” And General 
Foy said of them at Waterloo: “Death was before them, 
shame behind; neither the victorious French cavalry 
nor the bullets of the Imperial Guard could subdue the 
immovable British infantry. One might have thought 
they had taken root in the ground.” Then, their 
Generals were beside them. 


For the second series of lessons which our Army 
should have learned, I must switch from the human to 
the material. Spirit stimulates action, but action itself 
is carried out by body. This will be clearly seen from 
the figures given in the last chapter, which are the 
logical outcome of the Clausewitzian doctrine of “the 
nation of arms” set in the framework of an industrial 
civilisation ; for whilst in the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, when Clausewitz worked out his war 
philosophy, a nation in arms meant a small part of a 
nation in barracks, in the first quarter of the twentieth 
century it meant half a nation in barracks and half in 
workshops. Each country became one vast fortified 
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arsenal, in which the whole of its adult inhabitants 
were either fighters or war workers, the second being 
as essential to the winning of the war as the first. 

Though continental armies had been studying 
Clausewitz for over fifty years, in 1914 they were still 
thinking of him in terms of the thirties of the last 
century—that is, before industrialism had become the 
predominant factor in national existence. They, con- 
sequently, thought almost entirely in terms of fighters, 
and paid little attention to the industrial foundations 
on which fighting would have to be based. In other 
words, hypnotised by man-power, they had overlooked 
industrial-power, and were surprised economically 
more so than militarily. We see this immediately after 
trench warfare set in; for then a universal cry went up 
for shells, cotton, rubber, copper, nitrates, petrol, oil, 
etc., etc. It may be said, without fear of contradiction, 
that from the close of the Battle of the Marne onwards 
the War passes from a physical struggle into an 
economic contest; starvation in place of killing becom- 
ing the predominant factor: starvation not of human 
beings only, but also of weapons and means of move- 
ment. 

The idea of the decisive battle now passes into that 
of the strangling siege. As Great Britain is the arsenal 
of the Allied Powers and as Germany is the arsenal of 
the Central Powers, the hidden and real war becomes 
one between the Midlands and the Ruhr. The German 
submarines attack the first, the British Navy strangles 
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the second, and only when the first is reinforced by 
Pennsylvania and Michigan, the coal and iron power 
of the United States, is Allied victory assured. Thus 
we see that from the Marne onwards the crucial war- 
factor is not generalship, but industrial fat. The con- 
test of arms is replaced by what may be called the 
sweating battle, and tactics take upon themselves a 
Turkish-bath atmosphere. 

This new theory of destruction, appropriately called 
“attrition,” meant mutual loss, not so much of fighting 
men as of war workers. Not by directly killing them, 
but by undermining them morally and physically, and 
by depriving them of raw materials. The aim was no 
longer the defeat of the enemy army, but of the enemy 
nation. It precluded the old idea of an eventual peace 
between responsible governments, because its logical 
end was the destruction of the enemy through internal 
revolution: the reduction of the enemy civil population 
to such a depth of misery that they would overthrow 
their Government and blindly accept peace and on any 
terms. What this destructive form of war led to was— 
the impossibility of reinstating a prosperous peace, 
because future prosperity was mortgaged in the winning 
of the War. What was really won was not peace, but 
anarchy, actual or potential: hence the turmoil of 
1919-34. 

To the civil thinker it was obvious that science was 
the foundation of industry, because the workshop is but 
the laboratory actualised. Since 1870 science had com- 
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pletely changed industry; yet between 1870 and 1914 
no soldier whom I can recall asked science to change 
military organisation. When, in 1914, the soldier 
awoke to the value of industry, he did not see its 
foundations, he shouted for more and more of the 
things he had—shells, guns, machine guns, grenades, 
etc.—but he did not go into alliance with science and 
ask the scientist to devise for him more potent means of 
destruction and protection. It was science which had 
to force itself upon the soldier. 

In Germany we see this in the case of lethal gas, a 
priceless weapon of surprise thrown away in an insigni- 
ficant and futile demonstration. In England we see it 
in the case of the tank, a machine weighing thirty tons 
and for over twelve months hurled into morasses of 
mud. Universally we see it in the case of aircraft, 
frittered away in duels and reconnaissances, when, at 
any moment during 1918, Paris, London or the Ruhr 
could have been morally, if not physically obliterated. 

Why this amazing blindness? First, because all 
Governments were unscientifically minded, and, as 
armies are the instruments of Governments, they 
followed suit. Since 1870, European nations had rapidly 
become industrialised; science—that is, co-ordinated 
thought—lay at the bottom of their development; 
yet Governments remained early nineteenth century 
in idea, and so did the armies which served them. By 
utilising brain-power science was first supplementing 
and then replacing man-power by machine-power; yet 
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the soldier had not the faintest idea of this. He asked for 
more men, and not for more potent machines; and even 
when he was given so powerful a weapon as the magazine 
rifle, what did he do? He continued to base his tactics 
on the bayonet—one of the most primitive. As war is 
not the most suitable time wherein quietly to think 
things out throughout it the pike-mind prevailed; 
it fought the machine idea, it crippled it, and lost 
hundreds of thousands of men uselessly, futilely and 
stupidly. It was the inner and hidden enemy within 
each nation. 

The lessons of this period would fill many pages, 
here I will restrict myself to three: 


(1) In an industrial civilisation the Clausewitzian 
theory of the nation in arms, when carried to its 
logical conclusion, leads to such universal ruin, 
moral as well as physical, that the establishment of 
peace becomes all but impossible. Otherwise put: 
this type of war defeats its object. 

(2) Industrial preparation for war is the comple- 
ment of military preparation, and without it military 
preparation is futile. It follows, therefore, that 
industrial mobilisation is as important as military, 
and, further still, that a nation which lacks industries 
cannot indulge in scientific warfare and is no longer 
a free and independent nation in the nineteenth- 
century meaning of the words. 

(3) That military power is no longer based on man- 
power, but on machine-power. Consequently the 
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soldier must go into alliance with the scientist. The 
one must provide tactical ideas, whilst the other 
devises technical means which will carry them out 
with the least possible utilisation and eventual loss of 
man-power. To eliminate the human element is, 
therefore, the central idea in scientific tactics. 


Having now examined the mental and physical sides 
of the War, I will turn to its moral side, the initial, 
final, crucial and dominant side: the human heart, 
nerves, fear, terror and panic. In spite of the “‘Haig- 
mind,” the decline of the mass and man-power ideas 
and the rise of the machine idea are supported by 
statistics. 

When the War opened, there were three great fighting 
arms: cavalry, infantry and artillery, horse and field. 
Each of them rapidly rises in numbers, reaches its 
zenith and then begins to decline. Thus, cavalry in 
August, 1914, number 45,190; in October, 1916, 
132,479, and in November, 1918, it fell to 74,086.1 
Infantry? rose from 229,342 in August, 1914, to 
2,063,688 in May, 1917, and declined to 1,638,513 in 
November, 1918. R.H.A., from 7,538 in August, 
1914, reached 18,009 in May, 1917, and declined to 


7 Omitting Household Cavalry, which rose from 1,306 in 
August, 1914, reached 7,618 in August, 1917, and fell to 1,256 
in November, 1918. 

? Omitting Foot Guards, which rose from 7,312 in August, 
1914, to 49,107 in July, 1918, and fell to 45,526 in November, 
1918. 
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16,218 in November, 1918; and the figures for R.F.A. 
were 51,228 in August, 1914, 350,046 in April, 1917, and 
311,854 in November, 1918. As regards these three 
arms the decline in cavalry was nearly 50 per cent. and 
in infantry nearly 25 per cent., whilst in artillery it was 
negligible. 

In the R.G.A. and the R.E. there was practically no 
decline; for the first the figures were: August, 1914— 
27,275; August, 1918—206,523, and November, 1918 
—z200,996; and for the second: August, 1914—24,035, 
October, 1918—359,964, and November, 1918— 
3571389. 

_ The new arms were the R.F.C., the Tank Corps 
and the Machine Gun Corps. In the first two there was 
no decline, thus, R.F.C., until it became a separate 
Service: August, 1914—1200, March, 1918—144,078; 
and Tank Corps: May, 1916—1,202, November, 1918 
—28,299. The Machine Gun Corps? was steady: in 
February, 1916, it numbered 3,536, in August, 1918— 
120,772, and in November, 1918—119,986. 

The administrative units showed no marked decline. 


Thus: 
Initial Date. Maximum Date. Final Date. 


June 17—110,815 Nov. 18—389,895 
Aug. 14— 14,491 | Oct. 17—327,294 | Nov. 18—326,388 
Aug. 14— 17,840 | Apl. 18—145,401 | Nov. 18—138,017 
Aug. 14— 2,505 Nov. 18— 40,446 
Aug. 14— 508 | Apl. 18— 29,452 | Nov. 18— 27,471 


1 Omitting Cavalry and motor branches, which were steady. 
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The facts to deduce from these various figures are: 
the decline of cavalry and infantry; the importance of 
artillery; the increasing demand for machine guns, 
tanks and aircraft and the immensity of the rear organis- 
ation behind the fighting front. These figures show 
quite clearly the changes which through necessity were 
forcing themselves to the fore, and these changes 
mainly pivot on an ever-increasing machine-power, 
the idea behind it being to kill moreand more effectively. 

Yet, as the power to kill increases, fear of being 
killed becomes more deep-rooted, until fear becomes so 
pronounced that soldiers strike at being killed. We 
see this from the very outset of the War; the bullet 
begat the trench, because man feared to move in the 
open. We see this in the case of lethal gas, really a very 
humane weapon—but it struck at the imagination and 
the nerves. We see this with the tank and with aircraft. 

The new weapons of war, though constructed to kill, 
disable and destroy, are not so much weapons of 
destruction as of terrorisation; they are also weapons 
which undermine the old theory of man-power and 
reduce economic waste. Thus, whilst a field gun 
required in all fourteen men to work it and a machine 
gun six, a tank weapon required 1-3 only. As regards 
losses in battle, on July 1, 1916, when tanks were not 
used, our losses, as I have already stated, were in the 
neighbourhood of 60,000, and on August 1, 1918, when 
415 tanks were used, they were slightly under rooo. 
As regards economy, the £22,000,000 worth of shells 
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fired in the initial bombardment at Ypres, in July, 1917, 
would have paid for the building of 4,400 tanks. A few 
months later, at the Battle of Cambrai, 378 were used, 
and as a shell has but one life, and as during this war 
the average loss in tanks was one out of four in each 
engagement, in actual fact {22,000,000 represented 
over 17,000 of these machines. When appraising the 
value of this new weapon it is seldom pointed out that, 
whilst for the year 1917-18 the expenditure of the 
Ministry of Munitions was £672,164,933, of the twelve 
categories mentioned the smallest is that for tanks— 
namely, £9,587,960. 

The power of tanks was so great, not because they 
could destroy, but because they could terrify, and in 
the case of aircraft this is still more the case. In fact, 
these two weapons are complementary, as comple- 
mentary as the bow and the arrow, or the shell and the 
gun, the tank arm forming the tactical base of action of 
the air arm, which means that whilst the air arm strikes, 
the tank arm protects its ground organisation. 

When this is realised, wartakes on an entirely changed 
form, and, consequently, demands 2 new technique in 
its application. The air arm, being able to avoid land 
forces, can strike at their moral foundations—the nerves 
of the enemy’s civil population. The tank, being able 
to move anywhere in an open country, is not tied down 
to roads, for roads vanish into areas. It is a two- 
dimensional weapon when compared to infantry, which 
is a one-dimensional arm; that is, it moves in lines and 
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fights in lines. Whilst the old tactical form of war was 
linear, the new is based on plane surfaces (areas) and 
is developed in cubic spaces—three-dimensional war- 
fare. These changes are radical and revolutionary, 
and, being based on industry and science, they cannot 
be prohibited—there is no setting back of the military 
clock. 

It would be easy enough indefinitely to elaborate in 
detail this revolution in the art of war; but I have now 
said enough to enable me to set down the following 
moral lessons: 


(1) As the war of machines is less destructive to 
life and property, and more destructive to will and 
nerves, the tactical object of war will become de- 
moralisation and disorganisation rather than destruc- 
tion and annihilation. 

(2) The military object will not be to assault the 
outer casing of the enemy’s armed forces, but the 
internal organs of command, intercommunication 
and supply. And as the whole of these and the fight- 
ing troops depend for their existence on the mainte- 
nance of political authority, and as political authority 
can be changed by the will of the people, the civil 
population becomes the main target. 

(3) A complete re-orientation of the military mind 
is now demanded. Its direction must be towards a 
combination of mechanised warfare on land and 
motorised warfare in the air; its object being to 
impose its will on the enemy with the least possible 
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destruction of life and property to both sides, so that 
the final object of war—a more contented form of 
peace—may be established. 


To win a war and lose the peace which should follow 
it, is the action of an intoxicated fool. This was the 
most important political lesson of 1914-18, and a 
lesson seemingly unlearned. 
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CHAPTER XI 
AFTER THE WORLD WAR 


Were these lessons and the thousand and one others 
which the War drilled into us at a cost of one million 
lives and eight thousand millions in money learned or 
even examined by the Higher Command? No. 
Ever since January, 1915, there had been preparations 
for demobilisation; yet no small department was 
created to study the War as it reeled along its sodden 
path so that its lessons might be valued and on its 
conclusion an Army might be built up which, if not 
war-proof, would at least be war-worthy. Thus it 
happened that we blindly stepped backwards and fell 
over the precipice of long-vanished hopes. 

It has been said by Colonel Seton Graham Hutchison 
in his courageous book Meteor, that ‘War implies 
destruction. Everything assumes a new shape.” And 
equally truly may it be said of the peace of 1919, that 
it also implied, destruction: everything re-assuming 
its old shape. Once the Armistice had sounded, Private 
Richards’ Commanding Officer began to lecture his 
Battalion on discipline: ‘““They must remember,” he 
said, ‘“‘that they belonged to a Line Battalion, and dis- 
cipline must revert back to its pre-War standard.” 
What did he mean? Drill; and then he ordered a 
parade in burnished steel helmets! It took six hours 
to scrape the paint off them and two to polish them 


up. ‘“There was more swearing over this order than I 
174 
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had heard for some time,” writes Richards. ““The men 
who had been any length of time in the War were praying 
for it to break out again. The Battalion paraded in 
their burnished helmets. It was a beautiful day, and I 
found it impossible to look at them with the sun shining 
on them.” 

Was this kind of thing an exception? No, go per 
cent. of the Army was at work scraping off the reality 
of war and burnishing up the war-tarnished con- 
ventionalities of peace. The War Office plunged into 
a battle for the red coat, khaki not being considered 
military enough for peace-time soldiering. “Is the 
time-honoured Red Coat,” exclaims one of these pre- 
War troglodytes, ‘‘to be sacrificed on the altar of false 
economy?” And, curiously enough, he justified its 
return by saying: “‘All the old heathen gods and god- 
desses had their especial colours, and that of Mars, 
the God of War, was always red. .. . Red was the colour 
of the costume of King Canute’s bodyguard” (!!1). 
For once Finance did the Army a good turn and 
stopped this tomfoolery, which would have cost the 
country {5,000,000 and would have been cursed by 
every Private in the ranks. Economy for once was 
right, and Finance has never much liked costly uni- 
forms. For instance, in 1707, an Army Order was 
promulgated in which each soldier was to be issued 
with a “Good Full-braided Coat well lin’d.” But the 
“Waistcoat to be made of ye Old Coat the 2nd Year.” 

From uniforms, the everlasting problem in our 
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Army, I will turn to tactics and organisation. The War 
had been the most static ever fought since Troy, so the 
War Office went back to the idea of mobility. Of what 
kind? The mobility of 1913! To attain it the Machine 
Gun Corps was scrapped lock, stock and barrel. The 
Tank Corps would have followed suit had it not been 
for myself, nevertheless it was reduced to four Bat- 
talions, and the Artillery was cut down to the knuckle 
bone. As Captain Liddell Hart has: truly said, the 
Army became “not an insurance,” but “a petition in 
bankruptcy.” 

Though infantry have never in an army of more 
than one arm been the decisive arm (during the War 
they had to be towed into action like the old three- 
deckers outside Sebastopol, either by an intense 
artillery barrage or by a line of tanks), and though 
they had become, as the above writer has said, nothing 
more than “‘land-marines,”’ this was the arm upon which 
mobility was to be founded. How was this possible? 
I will let Captain Liddell Hart speak, for he has watched 
the Army closely during the last fifteen years: 


Every effort has been made to prop up the infantry, 
and to ensure them a réle befitting the normal dignity 
as the principal arm. Yet their attempt to simulate 
virility has been no more convincing than that of the 
“principal boy’ in a pantomime. They have been 
endowed with green and white flags to represent anti- 
tank guns, and these most versatile weapons have been 
allowed to score a percentage of hits such as no weapon 
has ever approached under war conditions. 
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In 1918, the Germans, possessing thousands of guns 
and hundreds of anti-tank rifles, did not stop our tank 
attacks; foolishly, it seems, they never tried flags; 
yet had they done so, according to the theory held by 
our Higher Command, there can be little doubt that 
to-day the imperial standard of the Hohenzollerns 
would be floating over Buckingham Palace. 

The tank could reinstate mobility, because it can 
move under fire, whilst infantry cannot unless sup- 
ported by thousands of shells or led forward by tanks. 
It was obvious that after the War we could not retain 
all we had or would like to have. Yet had we during 
the War prepared for peace, we could have built up 
a truly mobile little army, as mobile as a modern fire- 
engine is when compared to a hand-drawn and hand- 
operated hydrant. No, we would not do so, and our 
excuse was the defence of India, forgetting that in 
that sub-continent of vast spaces and distances it is 
speed of movement which is our surest defence. But 
there were deeper reasons than this, and the deepest 
was lethargy: it is always so much easier to go downhill 
than to go up—to slide back into the conventional 
than to clamber forward into the original. Lethargy 
was backed by economy, a totally false idea of saving, 
for economy, unless it carries with it money’s worth, 
is but another name for squandering. Behind it all 
was the “Haig-mind’”’—the fear and incomprehensibil- 
ity of the novel. This horror was advertised in the Press 
and from platform. In war we were proud of our new 
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weapons, in peace we anathematised them as in his 
day Cervantes did in Don Quixote: “The devilish 
instruments of artillery’ enable a “base cowardly 
hand to take the life of the bravest gentleman. A 
chance bullet, coming nobody knows how or from 
whence, fired perchance by one that fled affrighted at 
the very flash of his villainous piece, may in a moment 
put a period to the vastest designs.” Tanks, aircraft 
and gas upset our infantry assaults and cavalry charges, 
therefore they must go. Why should these essential 
operations of war be upset by these villainous instru- 
ments? So it happened that after the War the Army 
tactically cut its throat, and of it the War Office could 
say, with Dr. Diafoirus of Le Malade Imaginaire: 


Ce qui me plait en (mons fils), et en quoi il suit mon 
example, c’est qu’il s’attache aveuglement aux opinions 
de nos anciens, et que jamais il n’a voulu comprendre ni 
écouter les raisons et les experiences des prétendues dé- 
couvertes de notre siécle. 


The saving of a remnant of the superb war Tank 
Corps was, however, to prove our salvation, and during 
1919-22 I was intimately connected with its welfare. 
I saw that there was but one way to bring pressure to 
bear on the stone-axe mentality to which we had 
returned, and that was to win over the Press. During 
the War, in the Tank Corps workshops at Erin in 
France, by fitting an aero engine into a Mark V tank, 
a speed of 20 miles the hour had been attained. I 
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decided, therefore, that the first new peace tank should 
move at this pace, not because it would be a tactical 
advantage only, but above all a Press advantage. If 
fifteen tons of steel could roar along our roads at the then 
speed limit of a motor car, the newspapers would find 
good “copy,” and they did. 

Possessing a machine of this high tactical speed, 
what did our military authorities do? They mixed 
them up with marching columns, and complained that 
they were inefficient because they found it extremely 
difficult to crawl along with infantry moving at 2 to 3 
miles an hour! As this attempt to plough a field with 
a tractor harnessed to a horse was found to be a little 
ridiculous, the tanks were allotted separate routes to 
move by. And as the tank is the best of anti-tank 
weapons, and as the infantry now had no tanks, it was 
then that green anti-tank flags were introduced. At 
first they represented 0-5 machine guns, which, when 
made, were found to be effective against half-inch 
armour only at 100 yards—the range of the Brown 
Bess flintlock, and about twenty times its weight. So, 
later on, a o-8-inch weapon was made. It was so heavy 
that it could with difficulty be man-handled; conse- 
quently, in place of putting it into a tank, a costly 
tractor was devised to trundle it along—a kind of 
nursery road-train, one of the most comic sights 
imaginable. 

The next thing was to invent a double-barrelled 
field gun: one barre! was to slay infantry and the other 
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tanks. In 1927, I remember one sitting in a field, on 
the gate-post of which was a large notice—‘‘Breeding 
Stock, Out of Bounds.” A girl came up to the gate and 
looked at little Woolworth’s (the soldier’s name for it) 
dual apparatus, then she glanced at the notice and 
walking away muttered to herself, ‘I should say so!” 
She was wrong. Little Woolworth, in spite of his 
two barrels, was as sterile as a mule. 

Meanwhile every attempt to wash out the writing 
on the wall was made by artillery. Though the German 
gunners, manning thousands of guns, had during the 
War destroyed large numbers of tanks, I will repeat it 
again, never once had they stopped a tank battle, and 
in those days tanks moved at 4 to § miles the hour. 
Yet the Higher Command at Aldershot, Salisbury 
Plain, and elsewhere decided that with a paltry three 
and a half score guns to an Infantry Division, they 
could stop them not in trench, but in mobile warfare. 
In naval practice gunnery the number of hits registered 
to rounds fired is about 25 per cent. During the War 
it fell to 2-5 per cent., and I have little doubt that in 
military gunnery it is much the same. Nevertheless, 
it was decided, for umpiring purposes, that, at ranges 
up to 1000 yards, six aimed shots were sufficient to 
put a tank moving on a zig-zag course at 20 miles the 
hour out of action. I checked this figure at three artillery 
practice camps, and found that the average number of 
rounds lay between 20 and 22. Raising these figures to 
war conditions—that is when tanks are firing thousands 
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of machine-gun bullets at gunners in the open, then 
I think we are justified in following the naval parallel 
and multiplying them by ten, which means that one out 
of 200 to 220 shells will hit its mark! 

Yet, in spite of the green flag and the gun, the tank 
remained; therefore the next step was to blacken its 
character. It was said to be uncontrollable in open 
warfare, also it was said to be blind; yet, as Captain 
Liddell Hart truly says: “‘but at the worst a man looking 
through a slit in armour can see more than one who is 
forced to bury his face in the ground.” Why were all 
these attempts made to discredit this machine and in 
consequence prepare the nation for another holocaust? 
I do not accuse our authorities of dishonesty, because 
it was all a matter of habit. Those of the ‘“(Haig-mind” 
had been brought up to think in terms of cavalry, 
infantry and horse-drawn guns, and they simply could 
not think outside of them. This mind was rigidly 
fixed in this triangular frame. It was not a question of 
winning the next war, but of saving, at all and every 
cost, the arms which should have won the last. They 
had not. Why? Because that war was ‘“‘abnormal.” 
The next war would not be like it, and, as the frame 
would not move, it had to be fitted into it. Like obsolete 
workmen, our Generals felt they could use the tools 
of their apprenticeship and that new-fangled ideas 
and inventions were beyond their intelligence. The 
reason was pathological and not tactical, of inherited 
tendencies and not of malicious intention; above all, 
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it was so peaceful to swoon back into the old ways, and 
the system encouraged military vapours. 


When war was declared we had three main fighting 
arms—cavalry, artillery and infantry. When it ended 
we had four—aircraft, tanks, artillery and infantry. 
Tactically, cavalry had ceased to be a fighting arm, 
and were retained purely for traditional and sentimental 
reasons. Since 1919, any value they then possessed 
has been eliminated by the vast improvements in 
aircraft, light tanks and the motor car; consequently 
I will not waste my time belabouring an arm which 
tactically is dead. 

As regards infantry, the first intention of the War 
Office was to get back to the 1914 battalion organisation 
with an increase of two machine guns—that is, four in 
all. Then, when pressure was brought to bear on this 
blind retrogressiveness, eight machine guns were 
agreed upon. Later they were raised to twelve, and 
finally to sixteen when on active service. As infantry 
were impotent against tanks and aircraft, and as they 
could not advance against aimed machine-gun fire, 
from 1920 onwards, as I have explained, the problem 
became one of bolstering them up. They must have 
anti-tank weapons, anti-aircraft weapons and mortars— 
that is, their own artillery. Thus they grew into a 
jack-of-all-trades and became master of none. At first 
these annoying oddments, as they were looked upon, 
were with signallers, bandsmen, etc., crowded into 
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what was called the Headquarter Wing. Then the 
four Rifle Companies were reduced to three and a 
Support Company was added to control the et ceteras, 
which in fact were the guts of the Battalion. Now, in 
this year 1934, a new proposal has taken form. It is 
not to armour the bulk or even part of each Battalion, 
but to render more mobile its bayonet strength. This 
is to be done by forming the Brigade into three Rifle 
and Lewis-gun Battalions and a Support Battalion. 
The first to consist of four Rifle and Light Machine- 
gun Companies, and a Headquarter Company which 
will include a mortar Platoon and a light machine-gun 
Platoon of four guns equipped with tripod mountings 
for anti-aircraft work. The second to consist of thirty- 
six machine guns in three Companies, and one anti-tank 
Company of sixteen anti-tank guns. The interest- 
ing point in this organisation is, that it is a thinly 
veiled return to the old Machine-Gun Corps, which, 
as we have seen, was abolished after the War. In 1919, 
we tried to get back to 1913, in 1934 we are trying to 
get back to 1918; this, anyhow, is a step in a better if 
not the best direction. 

Turning from infantry to artillery, there have been 
many improvements. Yet here again we find the same 
myopic vision. As the real problem with infantry is to 
increase their protective power, and as protection can 
best be obtained through armour and not increased 
fire-power, with artillery it is the same. The tank is 
a protected field piece on a mechanical mounting, and 
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the field gun of the future will be this type of weapon— 
that is, a gun-tank. To accept this idea would appear 
common sense; yet, since 1919, effort after effort has 
been made to avoid doing so. A few years after the 
War a highly efficient self-propelled field gun was 
built. In every respect except one it was a tank: it 
was moved by a petrol engine and caterpillar tracks, 
but it was not armoured. To armour it, which was 
vital for its protection, would have meant that it would 
have become a tank; consequently it was scrapped and 
every effort made to get away from this cursed yet 
essential idea. First, an immense tractor, known as a 
Vickers Dragon, was made to haul it and to carry its 
gunners; next this costly machine was replaced by a 
six-wheeled lorry, and even lorries were devised to 
carry guns. To-day the lorry is being replaced by a 
Vickers—Carden—Lloyd tractor or Dragon, which 
corresponds to a light tank less its armour. Eventually 
we shall get back to the self-propelled gun with armour 
and the field gun will become a gun-tank. Meanwhile 
we are squandering large sums of money in every 
possible effort to avoid doing so. 

Whilst infantry have been attempting to protect 
themselves against tanks by avoiding the adoption of 
armour, and whilst artillery have been doing likewise, 
what of the tank itself? Its evolution has been bewilder- 
ing. At the end of the War we had the Medium C tank, 
a magnificent unsprung machine, and Colonel Philip 
Johnson of the Tank Corps was designing the Medium 
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D, a machine embracing revolutionary characteristics, 
such as a speed of 30 miles an hour, ability to propel 
itself across water and steerage by flexible tracks. The 
War Office would not persevere with this invention, 
and, in 1924, produced the Vickers Medium tank, a 
machine weighing some 11 tons and possessing a 
maximum speed of 20 miles the hour. Then came what 
was known as the Heavy Independent tank, a machine 
of higher speed, thicker armour and far greater fire 
and trench-crossing power. As this machine proved 
very expensive, a 16-ton Medium Vickers Tank was 
next designed. It was much faster than the 11-ton 
tank, more strongly armoured, and it could cross a 
gap of nine feet in place of six. A few were made, 
then its production was stopped on account of 
cost. 

Meanwhile Major Martel, a R.E. officer who had 
served during the War on the Headquarters Staff of 
the Tank Corps, invented a one-man tank. This gave 
an impetus to cheapness, and the tactical value of Med- 
ium and Heavy machines was lost sight of in the idea 
of the Light tank. Several types were tried out, and, 
eventually, the Vicker-Carden—Lloyd tank was 
adopted. Its crew is two men; its armour is light; 
its fire-power restricted to automatics; its speed is 
very high and its trench-crossing power negligible. 
It is a good mechanical scout and an efficient machine 
against infantry; yet as an anti-tank machine it may 
be compared to a destroyer pitted against either a 
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cruiser (Medium tank) or a battleship (Heavy tank); 
consequently it cannot fully express the tank idea. 

To show what even the now eleven-years-old Vickers 
Medium tanks are capable of, in 1930, to quote Captain 
Liddell Hart, ‘“‘Five medium tanks travelled a hundred 
and thirty miles across the desert from Cairo to 
Alexandria in thirty hours, and eventually, after taking 
part in exercises, returned to their base through a 
sandstorm that stopped all other forms of transport.” 


Thus far the evolution of weapon-power, from which 
I will now turn to the development of organisation, 
tactics and training. 

When at the War Office, immediately after the War, 
I fully realised that though in course of time our entire 
Army would pass from a muscular basis to a mechanical 
one—that is, leg-power would be replaced by machine- 
power—that to suggest such a self-evident fact would 
be useless. I asked, therefore, that an Experimental 
Brigade of tanks, infantry and other arms should be 
formed at Aldershot. This idea was agreed to, not, as 
I had hoped, in order to test out the tactical power of 
the various arms, but to disprove the powers of the 
tank. This Brigade was formed in 1921, and its com- 
mander, an able officer, was so hampered by green 
flags, anti-tank localities, and other idiocies, that the 
experiment ended in a complete fiasco. 

In 1926, I went to the War Office for a second tour 
of duty, and once again revived the idea, which was 
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accepted by the C.I.G.S., General Sir George (now 
Field-Marshal Lord) Milne, and the following year 
an experimental Mechanised Force was assembled at 
Tidworth. Once again the mistakes of 1921 were 
repeated, the functions of the force were never con- 
sidered. In place of being organised it was collected 
and jammed together under an infantry officer, who, 
though a man of considerable energy, was not imbued 
with the tank-idea. To render this force quite in- 
operative it was linked to an Infantry Brigade, which 
for the time being was turned into a lorry-mounted 
machine-gun formation. 

In the autumn of that year the C.1.G.S. visited the 
Mechanised Force and delivered an exceptionally able 
address on the nature of armoured warfare. He fore- 
shadowed the advent of completely armoured forces, 
electrified his listeners with the lightning of the new 
idea, and then relapsed into a stony silence which would 
have done credit to the Sphinx. 

The following year—that is, in 1928—the Mechan- 
ised Force was rechristened the Armoured Force, 
somewhat ironically, as its thin metallic skin was stuffed 
with unarmoured troops. It lasted a few months and 
was then broken up, its place being taken by two 
experimental Infantry Brigades, each comprising an 
embryonic Light Tank Battalion and Three Infantry 
Battalions with motorised machine-gun Companies. 
Meanwhile certain Cavalry regiments were equipped 
with a number of Austin Seven motor cars: yet another 
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attempt to mix mechanical and muscular power, which 
are as unmixable as oil and water. 

From the date of Sir George Milne’s Tidworth 
speech mechanisation in the Army fell into a coma. 
Technical experimental work continued, but tactical 
experimental work declined. In 1930, Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling, who was present at one of the training 
exercises on Salisbury Plain, is reported to have said 
of the force he watched manceuvring: “It smells like 
a garage and looks like a circus” —which was only too 
true. As year followed year reaction became more and 
more pronounced. In 1931 the 1st Division at Alder- 
shot was mobilised, and it turned out, as it might 
have done in 1899, with 5,500 horses, 740 horse-drawn 
vehicles and the old horse-ambulances of the Boer 
War period. Such an exhibition of impotence had, 
however, its value; for as the marching columns of 
this Division toiled and sweated over the Hog’s Back, 
it became apparent to a child that such a force was no 
more than a standing target for aircraft, and that a 
couple of hundred civilian motor cars carrying rifle- 
men and machine gunners could with ease have mopped 
it up. The next year, 1932, most of the training exer- 
cises were actually based either on the South African 
War or other similar guerilla operations, and in 1933 
the lowest tactical level was reached since the ending 
of the War. Not that our Brigades, etc., were com- 
manded by incapable officers, but that the preceding 
seven years of military dictatorship had crushed the 
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souls out of them. They knew that their training was 
mythological. 

At length, in 1934, the tide of retrogression turned, 
and may it be that it will lead to seven as fat years as 
the preceding had been lean. The stars are propitious, 
for after so many mechanical miscarriages the War 
Office has at length been brought to bed of the 1st 
Tank Brigade—born in the 1934-35 Army Estimates. 
This enterprise is significant, because it shows, if I 
am not mistaken, that what may be called ‘‘tank-minded- 
ness” has at last taken root. 

At present the rst Tank Brigade is formed solely of 
fighting arms, for its administrative services are yet to 
come. It consists of one Light and three Mixed Tank 
Battalions, each of three Companies, the Light Battalion 
being equipped with light tanks and the mixed with 
light and medium machines. In this Brigade the point 
to note is, that every tank is equipped with a sending 
and receiving wireless set, which, astonishing as it 
may at first seem, makes it easier within a radius of 
many miles for the Brigade commander to control his 
command than it was for the Duke of Wellington to 
do so with his close-order army on a three-miles front 
at Waterloo. 

Wireless, caterpillar tracks and armour—these are 
the three components of the new idea. You can talk 
to anyone, you can move over any form of open country, 
and you have cut the bullet out of the picture. Re- 
markable changes—yes; yet no more than the A B C ofa 
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new tactical language; for you have no front, your front 
may be anywhere; you have no reserves, your whole 
force is a potential reserve; you have no old-fashioned 
advanced guard, you have a moving armoured screen— 
the Light Tank Battalion, which, like the cloak of:a 
matador, can be flicked from front to flank, from flank 
to rear, with incredible bullet-proof speed when 
compared to that of infantry. Here is even more than 
a new language, for we are faced by a new dispensation 
in the art of war. 

Yet, to the detriment of our fighting power, by 
those of the ‘‘Haig-mind”’ this new military religion is 
still looked upon as the most damnable of heresies. 
As things are, they have got to accept the 1st Tank 
Brigade as a fact; yet it is indisputable that until this 
Brigade can operate on the training ground against 
a like formation, its tactics will remain a matter of 
conjecture. To raise another Brigade will cost money, 
and money is always difficult to obtain. So what do 
the reactionaries suggest? That as without tanks 
infantry are impotent, and as the majority of our tank 
Battalions are now concentrated in the 1st Tank Brigade, 
others should be raised to escort the infantry into 
action and to protect them whilst the tanks do the 
fighting. This mixture of muscle and machinery is 
bad enough, it is based on the tactics of the battle of 
Cambrai, which I devised in October, 1917, and which 
to-day are as dead as the dodo. However, it is not the 
worst, for the proposal, it seems, is to build an expensive 
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heavily armoured tank which will not move much 
faster than a foot soldier can walk—that is, in speed 
to go back in tank design to the Mark IV tank of 
1916-17. 

Such a waste of money is scarcely believable. It is as 
if a farmer, being compelled to change a number of 
his horse-ploughs for tractor-ploughs, were to say: 
“T don’t like these new-fangled machines, but, as 
circumstances compel me to use a few, I insist that they 
should be built in such a way that they will not exceed 
the speed of my horses.” His farm is our Empire, an 
area containing vast roadless spaces. To hold and 
secure it we want speed, and not numbers of men. A 
small force at the right spot at the right moment is of 
far more value than a large slow-moving force hundreds 
of miles away. It is, therefore, sincerely to be hoped 
that this proposal will not be followed up, and that the 
little money we can afford to spend on the Army will be 
well spent and not squandered. That we shall still 
require infantry is true, and as long as they cannot 
protect themselves they have got to be protected, but 
not at the cost of the dominant arm—the tank. How 
they should be protected, and how our Army should 
evolve, and what principles this evolution should be 
based upon, I will examine in the last part of this book. 


PART IV 


TO-MORROW 


CHAPTER XII 
THE ARMY 


THe World War destroyed an epoch—nineteenth- 
century civilisation. The age in which we now live is 
an age of change and reformation; it is intensely 
dynamic. Whether we like it or not, the Army will 
change with these changes; chaotically unless its de- 
velopment is controlled and directed. Change it will, 
because military organisation is based on civil progress. 
We can retard and confuse its evolution, but we cannot 
stop it. 

The mainspring of the present age is not mass, but 
power. The goal of power is to create leisure, or put 
otherwise: to free humanity from toil. This power age 
was created by science, which daily is developing 
mechanical energy in order to supplement or reduce 
the expenditure of human and animal energy. There- 
fore the aim and end of all fighting organisation must 
also be power; consequently the method of science 
must be applied to military development. 

Why has Captain Liddell Hart called our existing 
Army “not an insurance,” but “a petition in bank- 
ruptcy”? Because it is the military instrument of a 
bankrupt age—the shattered and ruined nineteenth 
century. It belongs to the civilisation of the plough and 
not of the field tractor, of the cab and not of the 
motor car. There can be no question as to this, because 
its organisation has not changed fundamentally since 
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the Cardwell reforms of the ’seventies of the last 
century and the Haldane reforms of the first decade of 
the present century. It is still organically the pre-War 
Army—that is, the Army before the catastrophe; an 
Army based on the idea of mass and not on the idea of 
power. To-day we still have 136 infantry Battalions in 
the Regular Army and 144 in the Territorial, yet in all 
we have but six Battalions of tanks. For fifteen years we 
have been waiting for mechanical perfection—this has, 
anyhow, been our excuse—yet all the time we have 
known that our existing Army could not advance 
against an enemy well provided with machine guns. 
Therefore we do know, though we refuse to acknow- 
ledge it, that mass is no answer to power. Worst of 
all, our regimental officers and men realise this utter 
impotence every time they step on to their training 
areas. They realise, as General Trochu said, in 1867: 
“That the exercise of troops in time of peace, gives 
them absolutely no conception of a real struggle in 
real warfare.” Such training is the foundation of 
demoralisation. 

Inefficient weapons create “windy” soldiers, and 
mass increases the storm once the wind starts to blow. 
Fifty years ago, examining this question, Field-Marshal 
von der Goltz said: 

Nothing is worse than that [the soldier] should feel 
himself neglected in this respect, and to believe himself 
subject, without his own fault, to an effect to which he is 


powerless. Defeat would thus appear excusable, and 
success cannot have a worse enemy than this feeling. 
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The development of weapon-power alone will force 
us to change, radically and profoundly. Our future 
Army organisation must be based on the idea of power 
which carries with it the ideas of simplicity and 
economy. To begin with, we want a National Army— 
that is, one founded on the character of the nation, 
and not on its territorial compartments, and this 
question of a new discipline I will examine in my next 
chapter. To end with, we want an Army which will 
fulfil our national and imperial obligations, and which 
is so organised and trained that it can co-operate and 
be combined with our Naval and Air Force power. 

To begin with, we cannot alter the geographical fact 
that we are an island, and that no Army can leave these 
shores except under naval protection. Also we cannot 
alter the fact that, anyhow for the time being and 
possibly for ever, air power can attack both land and 
sea forces, and that obviously the smaller the targets 
they offer the more difficult will it be to destroy them. 
We require, therefore, as small an Army as possible, 
and, consequently, as powerful an Army as possible; 
for as size goes down power must go up. The only way 
to attain both smallness and power combined is through 
mechanisation. Therefore our mechanised arms must 
be related to our ships and our ships to our mechanised 
arms. Also must these arms be related to our aircraft, 
and in return our aircraft to them. Hitherto our Army 
has been a projectile fired by our Navy; yet the time is 
approaching when to this fact another must be added: 
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namely, that as the Navy is the base of operations of our 
Army, so must our Army become the base of operations 
of our Air Force. In fact, the three are intimately re- 
lated, and will become more and more so as scientific 
development advances. 

The picture sketched here is as follows: Though the 
three Services operate in separate elements, all are 
based on the land, the main base being the United 
Kingdom. In war our first problem is to secure this 
base, our second to establish a base overseas, and 
our third to operate forward from it. The first is a 
naval—air force problem; the second a naval-army-air 
force problem, and the third an army-air force problem. 
The first lies outside the province of this book. The 
second demands, as I have pointed out, the smallest 
possible army, and added to this an army which can 
land in the face of opposition, and the third an army 
which is as mobile as possible and which can protect 
the ground organisation of our Air Force. 

As regards the second, we know from our experiences 
at Gallipoli the difficulties and dangers of landing 
infantry in open boats, which danger has since 1915 
been vastly increased by the development of aircraft. 
In fact, against an enemy possessing an efficient air 
force it is no longer possible. The weak links in such 
operations are: the immense target a fleet of transports 
and their naval escort present to air attack and the 
difficulty of landing infantry in face of machine-gun 
fire. The only practical answer to this problem is the 
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amphibious tank, a machine which from a specially 
constructed vessel, on the lines of a large steam- 
whaler, can take from ship to sea in a minute or two, 
and under cover of night propel itself towards the 
shore, land, destroy the enemy’s machine-gun defences 
and occupy an area which can be rapidly turned into 
an air base. Though difficult as all landing operations 
“must be, such an operation is not insuperable; it offers 
a definite solution to a problem of vital importance to 
ourselves. 

As regards the third, the forward operations from the 
base, I believe that this will eventually lead to an 
amalgamation of the Army and Royal Air Force, be- 
cause it demands the most intimate co-operation be- 
tween them and a form of co-operation which it is not 
possible for infantry to provide. This problem is also 
of vital importance, and I will examine it in some detail. 

In the last War, the mobility of aircraft, as it must 
be, was based on their ground organisation, and this 
ground organisation was protected by the vast trench 
systems created during the War. On account of the 
enormous power aircraft have developed since 1918, the 
creation of such fortified areas is unlikely; because the 
immense rear organisation which is required to sustain 
and maintain them will become the most vulnerable of 
targets to air attack. Whilst the nineteenth-century 
idea of warfare was founded on the principle of the 
concentration of force, because of air power the 


principle which will control the twentieth-century idea 
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will be that of distribution of force, which is a sound 
strategical principle when the forces distributed possess 
so high a mobility that they can rapidly be concen- 
trated at any desired point. 

Motorised and mechanised troops alone can fulfil 
this dual requirement of distribution in order to reduce 
the size of the target offered to air attack, and con- 
centration in order to drive a blow home. In another 
war we may expect, therefore, to see not two immense 
trench systems battling with one another, but two or 
more zones of moving fortresses, the first object of 
which is to protect the ground organisation of aircraft, 
and the second to attack the enemy’s ground organisa- 
tion. From these moving fortresses will the respective 
air forces operate against each other and the vital 
centres in their enemy’s country. 

The picture of future warfare which we thus obtain 
may be compared to medieval warfare motorised. Then 
there were castles and bands of armoured horsemen who 
sallied forth from them and retired back into them to 
rest and refit. Now we have the possibility of creating 
mobile castles, mechanised land forces, from which the 
air forces will operate and back to which they will 
retire, for they cannot permanently remain in the air. 

It is true that this picture is of the future and not of 
to-day; yet, if it is logical, it should form the goal of 
our Army reorganisation. To reorganise without a 
goal is to flounder in the dark, and though as time pro- 
ceeds the goal may lose its original shape, if the idea 
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underlying it is sound it will not altogether lose its 
substance. With this goal in mind, I will now return 
to the army we have and suggest how it should be 
reorganised. 


To begin with, every army has a dual duty to fulfil— 
namely, to reinforce the police and to repel an invasion 
or invade a foreign country. Further, in our case, ever 
since the days of the Cardwell reforms, our Regular 
Forces in the United Kingdom have been maintained 
as feeding units for our Army in India. 

For these two extra military problems, the mainte- 
nance of law and order in the United Kingdom and in 
India, we possess three military forces, the Regular 
Army, the Territorial Army and the Army in India— 
partly British and partly Indian. As regards the United 
Kingdom, seeing that we are the most orderly people on 
earth, we certainly do not require 280 infantry Bat- 
talions, etc., to back up our police; for all we require 
is a small, highly trained gendarmerie. As regards a 
foreign war, as I have shown, we do not want masses 
of cavalry, infantry and field artillery, for what we want 
is a highly mechanised force which can make our 
assistance worth while, and which can furnish our ally 
with what he needs: not masses of men which he has, 
but mechanised weapons of which he will never have 
too many. We are, therefore, left with India. 

As regards that country, as events are now tending, 
more and more must reliance be placed on the Indian 
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Army, and should India ever become federated, it stands 
to reason that each State or Province must raise its own 
gendarmerie or militia. Nevertheless, India will always 
require a central army, not to guarantee inter-state 
peace only, but also to defend the North-West Frontier. 
This army must be powerful and mobile, and it should 
be divided into two wings: a mechanised force of 
armoured fighting vehicles and aircraft, and a mountain 
warfare force of Sikhs, Gurkhas and men of other 
martial races. Yet it must be remembered that the 
security of the above frontier does not so much depend 
on masses of men as upon roads. The more numerous 
the roads the easier the supply and the less need for lines 
of communication troops, which in past campaigns 
have absorbed as much as seven-eighths of a punitive 
expedition. 

In addition to such forces, we have to-day in India 
forty-five British Battalions and twenty in other over- 
seas garrisons, leaving seventy-one at home, which, less 
the Foot Guards (ten Battalions), are nothing more than 
Depot units. I suggest, therefore, in order to create a 
mechanised striking force at home that the present 
total of 136 Battalions be reduced to ninety-one—that 
is, less the Battalions in India—and that forty, twenty 
for the home gendarmerie to reinforce the police and 
twenty for overseas garrisons other than India, be 
maintained as infantry units, and that the remainder— 
fifty-one Battalions—be converted into a mechanised 
striking force. This means the destruction of the 
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Cardwell System, and my firm belief is, that until this 
system is destroyed the Home Army will remain in a 
chronic state of inefficiency. 

At once the reader will exclaim: What about India? 
—that dead-weight which for nearly a hundred years 
has suffocated the efficiency of our Home Army. For 
this difficulty there is a simple solution. Should India 
continue to insist upon having forty-five Battalions of 
British infantry, etc., then I suggest that the forty-five 
I have deducted from the Home Army be handed over 
to her, and that her Government pays for them lock, 
stock and barrel. At once it will be said that, if per- 
manently stationed in India, these Battalions will 
deteriorate as they did in the old Company days. I do 
not agree, because, as the men will be enlisted for 
seven years with the colours, they will be always 
changing and new blood will be coming in. As for the 
officers, they will be in no worse a position than those 
now serving in the Indian Army, for their entire service 
is spent in India. Again, if it is considered desirable, 
they can from time to time be exchanged with the 
officers of the Home Gendarmerie. 

These suggestions carry with them an immense 
saving in money on obsolete arms, the whole of which 
should be spent on the creation of the Mechanised 
Striking Force—that is, on tanks and kindred weapons 
and the services they will require, so that this force 
may become as near as possible a perfect scientific 
instrument for war. 
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Finally, as regards the Territorial Army. If this 
army is worth keeping, which it certainly is, then it 
requires to be entirely recast, so that in war time it 
may prove a true second line to the Regular Army. 
There are three requirements which it should be pre- 
pared to fulfil: (1) To expand the Regular Army units 
on the outbreak of war; (2) to reinforce them with 
trained mechanics, engineers, etc., and (3) to provide 
an army of occupation to take over and control con- 
quered territories. Therefore part of it should be 
mechanised, part of it drawn from the mechanical 
industries, and part of it organised on the lines of the 
Regular Gendarmerie, which will be mainly a motorised 
infantry force. 


To turn now from general organisation to that of 
formations, I will use as a datum point the new In- 
fantry Brigade, which, it will be remembered, consists 
of three Rifle and Light Machine-Gun Battalions and 
one Support Battalion equipped with machine guns. 
In theory this organisation is sound, as it legislates for 
a powerful base of operations (the Support Battalion) 
and a mobile force (the rest of the Brigade) to manceuvre 
forward from it. In practice, however, it is inoperative, 
because infantry cannot under their own fire attack 
infantry equipped with magazine rifles and machine 
guns; for to attempt such an operation is to commit 
suicide. They can do so only when supported by a 
dense shell barrage or when led forward by tanks, in 
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which case they are but a drag on the free movement of 
these machines. To give them special tanks for this 
purpose is merely to restrict the value of these weapons, 
and may be compared to a fleet of modern warships 
escorting into action a squadron of old wooden frigates 
and three-deckers. As in such a combined operation it 
is the tanks which possess go per cent. and more 
of the entire mobility of the Brigade, it is they which 
should be supplied with a tactical base to operate from, 
and they should not be used to haul the infantry for- 
ward. This base cannot be provided by either riflemen 
or machine gunners, because they are impotent against 
hostile tanks. The tanks must, in consequence, work 
forward from an anti-tank base—that is, a base which 
can withstand a hostile tank attack. 

In mobile warfare, by far the most effective anti-tank 
weapon is the tank itself. But a base of operations can 
seldom be mobile during a battle or engagement 
(though it should be extremely mobile between actions), 
because it has to protect the administrative services of 
the force—the non-fighting units. Therefore the anti- 
tank base must be equipped with special weapons 
which, when stationary, can come to grips with the 
tank. Such weapons fall into three classes: land mines, 
anti-tank heavy machine guns for in-fighting, and small 
calibre automatic or semi-automatic cannon for out- 
fighting. These weapons should be carried on tracked 
vehicles at least partially armoured, and on them also 
should be carried special bullet- and splinter-proof 
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cupolas for their protection when in use. The whole 
organisation should be that of a pack-up-able and 
pack-down-able mobile fortress—a collapsible and 
expansible defensive unit which, even if it cannot move 
as fast as the offensive tanks, will not greatly impede 
their movement. 

We thus obtain two forces, the anti-tank base and 
the tank force—the shield and the sword, or a defended 
harbour and the fleet, or a castle and the sally party; 
but both mobile and manceuvrable so that in the attack 
the tanks can operate from the anti-tank base, and in 
defence can retire within its bullet-proof ring of fire for 
protection. 

In an army containing a number of these Brigades, 
the linear conception of tactics vanishes and is replaced 
by one based on an interlacing of areas. The anti-tank 
wing of each Brigade may be pictured as the centre of a 
circle the circumference of which is not occupied by 
the tank wing, but in place is occupiable by it. Be- 
tween this centre and this circumference (the radius 
of action) lies the area of offensive movement, and in 
order to enlarge this area, the speed of the tanks must 
be increased; in any case the areas must interlock, so as 
to form a single strategical area built up of a number of 
smaller tactical ones. In the new tactics, the manceuvr- 
ing of the tactical areas according to the strategical plan 
(each tactical area being a potentially offensive zone 
based on an actual defensive pivot) replaces the old 
idea of forming lines and unbroken fronts of men and 
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weapons. The whole system becomes fluid and incon- 
spicuous, the vacant spaces being death-traps, for 
minor tactics no longer resemble the direct hammer- 
blow or the sweeping scythe of envelopment, but in- 
stead the closing in of the jaws of a pincer or the blades 
of the shears. Whilst in the old tactics the main move- 
ments were frontal and flanking, in the new they are 
flanking and against the rear. In the old strategy the 
leading idea was to concentrate superiority of force 
against a decisive point, in the new it is to distribute it 
in such a way that the enemy will be entangled in a 
tactical net. Again, whilst the former aimed at cutting 
an enemy off from his communications, the latter aims 
at cutting communications off from the enemy. From 
this it will be seen how extraordinarily different is the 
new art of war from the old. 

The more different it is the longer will it take for 
it to be understood and adopted; consequently we can- 
not expect the change-over to be rapid; it may take yet 
another generation and even longer. As stepping- 
stones towards it I suggest the following developments: 

By degrees the whole of our cavalry should be 
mechanised and formed into tank Brigades. We have 
twenty-seven Regiments, therefore we can form nine of 
these formations. Then, to each of these Brigades 
should be added an anti-tank wing, the whole being 
created out of nine horse, or field, artillery Brigades, 
and nine Battalions of infantry, the men of which will 
become pioneer sharpshooters. 


anal 
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As regards the rest of the infantry Battalions, what- 
ever be their number, these should be formed into four- 
Battalion Brigades of two Battalions of light infantry, 
one of machine gunners and one of light tanks, and 
each Brigade should be affiliated to one or more Field 
Artillery Brigades armed with self-propelled guns and 
anti-tank weapons. 

A Division should consist of three of these Brigades 
plus three Field Artillery Brigades and such medium 
artillery as may be decided upon. As the new idea 
grows and becomes accepted, Brigade by Brigade can 
be converted into tank Brigades, and the nine tank 
Brigades into pursuit Brigades, which simply means 
that their machines will be of a more speedy type. 

As regards machines, I have not the space here to 
enter into detail. The four tactical functions are find- 
ing, hitting, guarding and moving. Omitting guarding, 
which is the function of the anti-tank troops, we are 
left with finding, hitting and moving. Therefore we 
shall require three main types, or categories, of 
machines: tanks for reconnaissance and scouting, for 
combat and for pursuit. Ultimately, as complete 
mechanisation is approached (which obviously does 
not altogether exclude unarmoured troops), the entire 
Army should organically and tactically be so shaped 
that it may fulfil its final tactical function—namely, to 
provide an effective protective base for air action. 

I am not so presumptuous as to suppose that our, 
or any other, Army is going to evolve exactly on these 
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lines; yet I believe that the time has come when it is 
essential to our future security to reorient our 
principles. 

(1) Hitherto soldiers could fulfil the dual function 
of acting as a gendarmerie in peace time and as an army 
in war time. As mechanisation proceeds this will 
become less and less possible; consequently a separa- 
tion will take place between the one and the other, 
though the second can always be used to crush an open 
rebellion. 

(2) Infantry has ceased to be an offensive arm, 
hence it is useless attempting to bolster it up by 
offensive arms and use these arms in a protective 
manner. To do so is to shackle, if not destroy, their 
offensive power, which can be fully developed only 
when based on troops which can beat back an armoured 
attack. 

(3) As the aeroplane is the most mobile weapon we 
possess, it is destined to become the dominant offensive 
arm of the future. And as in every case, outside direct 
action from these islands, which are unattackable by 
land forces, it must operate from a secure tactical base, 
this base should be defended by the tank—the dominant 
land weapon. 

Whatever shape our future Army may assume, these 
three principles, so I believe, will be the principles 
which will mould it. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE SOLDIER 


In their day, Lords Cardwell and Haldane in turn 
built, as I have shown, a new military residence for 
soldiers to live in; yet, as I have also pointed out, they 
in no way altered or attempted to alter the spirit and 
beliefs of the inhabitants. Like slum dwellers, they 
did not like their hovels being pulled down, and once 
installed in their new tenements they forthwith pro- 
ceeded to convert them into tactical slums. It is true 
that the new buildings did to a certain extent prevent 
them living in such complete squalor as the old ones; 
yet this improvement cannot be set down to the credit 
of these two great Secretaries of State; for it was due, 
first, to the general drift of civilisation, and secondly, 
to the enshackling influences of the Boer War. To-day 
civilisation is at work again, and on account of mechanis- 
ation we are faced by changes in organisation which 
will, and even now are, proving revolutionary. In time 
civilisation will change military discipline as well; but 
how far more economical it will prove in money and 
money’s worth, let alone in tactical values, if we change 
our present discipline whilst our new military house is 
being built. Should we do so, then we shall accomplish 
a reform which will exceed anything done by either 
Lord Cardwell or Lord Haldane; for we shall breathe 
a new spirit into the dust of military organisation. 


Our present discipline is the discipline of the “human 
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skin,” and it must be replaced by the discipline of 
“bullet-proof steel.” The one was founded on courage 
and fear, and to courage we must add intelligence, the 
intelligence of the mechanics who make our machines, 
so that our soldiers may not only learn how to use 
them, but by using them intelligently will control fear 
in place of being controlled by it. The valour of the 
old knight in armour, and not merely that of the 
sturdy henchman, must infuse our Army. This means 
a new discipline, which will be fought tooth and 
nail by those of the old discipline. This is the moral 
battle which every true soldier is now called upon to 
wage; for unless it is won before the next war engulfs 
us, whatever be the perfection of our weapons, victory 
will demand a staggering price. 

I have discussed the old discipline so fully that it is 
not necessary to re-enter its dismal jungle. Yet it 
should be remembered that it was, and still is, a dis- 
cipline of destruction. What could be more absurd 
than, in 1914, on our cavalry entering Mons, they 
should send back a message asking “if they were 
justified in looping the walls of a farm-house”? It was 
their discipline, not their organisation, which urged 
them to send such a message, the discipline of the 
pernickety, the petty and the minute; of kit inspections, 
the learning to point a toe and how to swing an arm. 
Everything had been done for the soldier except 
grousing for him, and so it happened that the swearing 
in place of the thinking officer was the favourite among 
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his men; for he was not above ranging himself on their 
side against all the cunning forces of inhuman official- 
dom. Discipline was official and not human; it was 
destructive of intelligence. 

It is fortunate that this discipline is not indigenous 
to us as a race. It is artificial, and was imported from 
Germany both in the eighteenth century and the 
nineteenth. British discipline is something different. 
It is founded on the individuality, independence and 
honour of what we call a “‘gentleman.”” Not a man to 
be banged about and roared at, but a man to be trusted, 
aman to behave properly and to do his duty fearlessly. 
Menpes says in his South African Impressions : 

In the Jast two or three hundred years the English 
soldier has been Ied by the English gentleman—the 
ploughboy at the calf’s tail gladly following his master’s 
son to do battle for their common country. Tommy 
knows an English gentleman . . . down to the ground, 
and he never makes a mistake. He will be led only by a 
gentleman, and in the ordinary way there is between the 
two a quiet understanding, and (I may say) a silent 
friendship, which is none the less real because, for 
reasons of discipline, it is unexpressed. 


This is as it must be in an Army mainly recruited from 
the unemployed. But the new army organisation which 
faces us will demand a new type of recruit—that is, a 
different type of man, irrespective of the stratum of 
society from which he may come. Not the sturdy bruiser, 
but the man of intelligence; not the faithful dog-type, 
but the type which has a dash both of the fox and the 
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lion in it; a type which our present discipline, far more 
than our lack of physical fitness, keeps out of the Army, 
because such men have an inborn horror of losing their 
individuality and freedom. The man who can make 
machines and handle them must himself be in no 
manner a machine, and it is the fashioning of human 
machines which is the beginning, way and end of our 
present discipline. This intelligence, combined with a 
sense of honourable behaviour, is the heart and soul of 
true British discipline, and this may be seen when 
glancing through our military history. In certain 
articles of war promulgated by Henry V, of Agincourt 
fame, we read: 


That no man take prisoner any woman, or man of 
Holy Church, except he be armed, upon pain of imprison- 
ment, 

That no man be so hardy as to take children [prisoners] 
within the age of 14 years, except he bea lord’s son. .. . 

That no manner of man be so hardy as to go into any 
chamber or lodging where any woman lieth in childbed, 
in order to rob her, or pillage any goods belonging to her 
refreshing, nor make any affray whereby she or her child 
be in any disease or danger, upon pain that he who in such 
wise offendeth shall lose his goods. 

That no manner of man be so hardy to take from no 
man going to the plough and harrow, cart, horse, nor ox, 
nor none other beast belonging to labour without pay- 
ment and agreement. 

That no manner of man beat down housing to burn, 
nor no apple trees, pear trees, nuts, nor no other trees 
bearing fruit. 
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That every lord, captain, or governor of people so 
compel their servants and men to bury the carrion and 
bowels about their lodgings and within earth, that no 
stench be in their lodgings whereby any pestilence or 
mortality might befall within the host. 


War was a matter of gentlemen and to be waged by 
gentlemen—such was the old British discipline. Not 
the officers only, but the men also were looked upon as 
gentlemen. In the early seventeenth century Henry 
Hexham wrote in his Principles of the Art Military: 


I would have a gentleman and a souldier ambitious of 
his preferment, and advancement: knowing how many 
brave Generalls, and commanders, even from private 
souldiers (passing through all the degrees, and offices of a 
souldier) have raised their advancement, thinking that he 
may also come to the like height of honour. . . . 


And again: 


The first duty, then, required in a gentleman, or 
private souldier, is obedience. . . . A Gentleman’s duty 
at his first entrance into the profession of a souldier . . . 
is to stand centinell for a month, to learn the first degree 
of a souldier, that he may be the better able to command 
others, when he is advanced. 


Then came Prussianism and polluted this free and 
honourable outlook. It struck at liberty and responsi- 
bility and individuality in the soldier until soldiering 
was so disgraced that none but the degraded would 
enlist. And the more degraded they were, the fiercer 
had the discipline to be. It was not Cromwell’s dictator- 
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ship which rendered our Army contemptible, but the 
unappreciated influences of Frederick the Great's 
discipline and mechanical drill, and it was this dis- 
cipline and drill which Sir John Moore attempted to 
shatter at Shorncliffe in 1803-1805. 


The discipline of this great military reformer, the 
most human and simultaneously the most scientific 
of military revolutionists that this country has as yet 
produced, has been far from understood or appreciated. 
It shaped itself according to the spirit of his age; for 
when we examine it we find that its component parts 
are: liberty of intelligence, equality of justice, and the 
fraternity of comradeship. 

At Shorncliffe, Moore broke every rule and regula- 
tion laid down, and literally trampled the military 
traditions of his day underfoot. He saw that there 
was something higher than passive obedience and 
mechanical movement. There was intelligence, and 
he set out to encourage it in place of repressing it. 
Being a gentleman, he treated others as gentlemen, 
right down to the private soldier, and he insisted that 
his officers should follow his example. He cast Prussian- 
ism overboard and went straight back to the old ideal 
of British soldiership—manliness. There was no cring- 
ing in his system. 

He insisted upon comradeship in the fullest meaning 
of this word. His officers on joining their Regiments 


were trained in the ranks. Thus he cast back, probably 
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quite unconsciously so, to the old English system as 
expounded by Henry Hexham. He saw that there was 
too much drill, and that of a useless kind. Much of it 
he cut out, and the rest he simplified. He revolutionised 
infantry tactics, and it was with the system he intro- 
duced that, as Colonel George Gawler, of the 52nd 
Light Infantry, says: ‘The old Duke out-manceuvred 
every army opposed to him, and never lost a battle.” 

Everything at Shorncliffe was looked at from a war 
angle, in place of from a peace angle. Musketry and 
marching were reduced to arts. “The ridiculous clubs 
of hair,”’ as Sir Charles Napier tells us: ‘‘were cut off, 
and long gaiters and pipeclayed breeches replaced by 
trousers and half-boots.” Further, he says: ‘“There 
the polishing of gun-barrels was abolished, brown 
barrels introduced, and the bayonet fastened by a 
spring instead of the defective zig-zag . . . and the 
only really sure and always practicable square . . . 
was devised.” 

As to discipline, as it is generally understood, there 
was a distinct diversion between that of the officer and 
that of the man. Rightly, Moore saw that the officer 
had to be something more than an obedient, well- 
conducted soldier skilled at arms. He had to be a 
leader, a man of initiative. The duty of the officer was 
to prevent crime, and not to enforce good behaviour 
by punishment. As Moore himself said: “By getting 
a very worthless officer dismissed more effect will be 
produced than if fifty poor men had been flogged.” 
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Yet, in spite of all these changes, it was his internal 
moral system which was Moore’s most revolutionary 
innovation—his moral courage in attacking the con- 
ventions and traditions of his day. True interior 
economy was established in his Battalions; the men 
were treated as human beings; flogging was seldom 
resorted to; medals for long and meritorious service 
were introduced ; games encouraged; charities founded; 
the married families properly looked after, and schools 
established for the soldier and his children. 

Here we have an example to guide us, the spirit of 
which should become our spirit to-day. It is true that 
his new ideal of comradeship, the old English ideal of 
soldiership, is now ours. It is ours not so much because 
Moore realised it, but because the humanitarian move- 
ment of the nineteenth century forced us to adopt it. 
Yet it stands to the credit of Moore that he sensed it 
years before it developed automatically. 

There has always existed a sense of chivalry be- 
tween soldiers, even when fighting against each other, 
and chivalry is the foundation of comradeship. There 
is nothing cringing about chivalry. Strictness does not 
alarmthe soldier. A just martinet is more respected than 
an amiable jelly fish, and as it has been said: “A hard 
crust on an open common may be better than cream in 
a gilded cage.” It is the cage which to-day we have got 
to get rid of—the petty rigid boundaries which restrict 
the liberty of our soldiers. 

In freedom alone can character and personality be 
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developed, and also in responsibility, which, in its turn, 
cannot be developed if perpetual supervision is resorted 
to. It is frequently overlooked that moral courage is 
the foundation of true physical courage, and that moral 
courage is inculcated through example and grows on 
responsibility and trust. The most potent factor in 
example is courage, daring and risking making a mis- 
take or looking ridiculous. Moore never feared this; 
the courage of his officers and men was amazing, and a 
few examples are worth quoting. 

Charles Napier, his face still bandaged, rode ninety 
miles in twenty-two hours, to rejoin the Army .. . he 
had hourly to ask if his brothers were living. Thus 
advancing, he met a litter of branches borne by soldiers, 
and covered with a blanket. “What wounded officer is 
that?” “Captain Napier of the 52nd—a broken limb.” 
Another litter followed, “Who is that?” ‘‘Captain Napier 
of the 43rd—mortally wounded” (it was thought so, then). 
Charles Napier looked at them and passed on to the 
fight in front. 


Moral courage is the basis of endurance. When, as 
above, at Cuidad Rodrigo, George Napier had his 
shattered arm amputated, twenty minutes later he 
proceeded by himself to wander about the suburbs for 
an hour or more looking for quarters for the night. 
Also he tells us in his memoirs of one John Dunn, an 
Irish Private in his Regiment, who walked seven miles 
to see him. Seeing that his arm was bandaged, he asked 
him what was the matter, and received the following 
reply: “Oh! nothing at all to prevent me coming to see 
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your honour and your honour’s brother lying there, 
Captain William, long life tohim. I hope he’snot dead.” 
Being pressed, he said: “Why, shure it’s nothing— 
only my arm was cut off a few hours ago, below the 
elbow joint, and I couldn’t come till the anguish was 
over a bit!” 

Had we during the last century and a quarter tried 
to understand the spirit of the Peninsular War, in place 
of copying its tactics, there would be no need for me to 
have written as I have. 


Thus far Moore and the soldiers he created. If we 
wish to emulate him, there must be no slavish copying 
of the letters of his system; but in place his courageous 
and foreseeing spirit must be infused into the new 
organisation of our Army. As far as the soldier is con- 
cerned, we must begin where he did with the recruit 
when he joins his unit, and the first reform must be in 
system. 

I have mentioned already on more than one occasion 
that the existing arrangement of sending recruits from 
the Depots to the home unit before posting them to 
the overseas unit maintains the home units in a chronic 
state of inefficiency. Immediately after the World 
War, General Sir Ivor Maxse, realising this, persuaded 
the War Office to consider a scheme whereby recruits 
would be drafted direct from the Depots to the home 
and overseas Battalions. Had this scheme been adopted, 
which it was not, the greatest reform since the days of 
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Lord Haldane would have been initiated. With men 
serving for seven years with the colours at home, 
granted that tactical training is efficient, we could 
create man for man the most powerful army in the 
world. More and more as mechanisation increases will 
it be found impossible under the existing drafting system 
to accomplish this; consequently direct drafting should 
be our first reform. 

The second should be to stop the creation of stalag- 
mites from the drip of archaic stalactites—that is, the 
petrification of the recruit’s initiative by the continuous 
drip of routine, because the more mechanical the 
weapons of war become, the less mechanical must the 
mind of the soldier be: initiative is the complement of 
mechanics. 

In his book Meteor, Colonel Graham Seton 
Hutchison writes: 


The first duty of Depot training should be to break 
down convention. Yet, on the whole, it is a repetition of 
conventions carried to their extremities. Rifle exercises 
and guard mounting are but the form and order and 
ceremonial associated with a city’s life. The sentry is 
but often litthe more than the constable without the 
policeman’s powers, and he stands for ceremony and for 
order. War knows no ceremony; and its order is of the 
unexpected. .. . War implies destruction. Everything 
assumes a new shape. Due to war’s stresses, convention 
breaks down entirely. 


This is true, and this is why I have criticised again 
and again the methods of the drill and the spit-and- 
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polish schools of thought; not that drill, anyhow if 
modernised, is unnecessary, or that smartness is un- 
necessary ; but that they take complete precedence over 
individuality, and so suppress character and natural 
leadership. As we have seen, they destroy the spirit of 
the irregular in the regular, in place of reinforcing it 
by a regular system which will allow it the fullest 
expression. 

Close-order drills and ceremonials should not come 
first, but second. They should be taught the trained 
soldier, and not to the recruit, and the reasons for them 
should be explained. This was the old English system, 
the antithesis of the mechanical Prussian system. In a 
book called The Complete Body of the Art Military, etc., 
published in 1659, we find not only a drill laid down, 
but also each movement explained by a “why?” Thus 
to quote an example: 

Now, methinks, I hear some ingenious souldier begin 
to ask me, what are the uses of these Postures so fully 
laid down? . . . To whom I shall be so courteous as ta 
satisfy them, according to my former Methad, beginning 
with the Pike. ... 

The drill-master treated his recruits as intelligent 
human beings, not as mere numbers in a row. How 
many of our recruits are told, when they are formed in 
two ranks, that such a formation has nothing to do with 
war, and is useful only for inspections and marching 
about? If, with all our present-day education, we can- 
not do as well as a drill sergeant in the middle of the 
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seventeenth century, then God help us, for we must be 
a race of fools. 

In our Battalions and corresponding units we must 
identify ourselves more and more with the lives of our 
men—not their military lives, but their human lives. 
To-day advancement is still largely a matter of “good 
luck,”’—that is, it is a lottery—and grievances are 
seldom properly ventilated or examined. And though 
in the past it has been suggested that a “regimental 
grievances officer” might be appointed to each unit to 
listen to complaints in camera, this I consider to be 
unnecessary when a free and friendly intercourse exists 
between the men and their officers. Not only do we so 
frequently cut ourselves off from our men, but we some- 
times purposely misunderstand them. For instance, 
take the question of marriage. There is no disputing 
it that God made man to mate, yet there is also no dis- 
puting it that military life is organised to prevent men 
mating. It is urged that from the quartering point of 
view (cost) the married soldier is an inconvenience. 
True; and so is the married civilian. It is also urged 
that a married man does not make so good or brave 
a soldier—which is utterly untrue, and contrary to the 
thirty-five years of my military experience. I believe 
he makes a better soldier, because when married he 
becomes a more sober and responsible man. Married 
life is generally a fight against difficulties, and if these 
are not made overwhelming, as they so frequently are 
in our Army, 2 man who has learned to fight one series 
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of difficulties is well equipped to fight another series. 
Anyhow, it is indisputable that if he is prevented 
from marrying, he will go whoring, and no preaching 
will prevent this. Man was made to wive, and unless 
our military system recognises this fact, it is patently 
an immoral one. 


From the human side of the soldier I will turn to his 
daily work. 

Obviously if mental and moral, in place of unthinking 
growth are of value, discipline must be the servant, and 
not the master of the soldier: something which he can 
use and which does not use him. Obviously, then, it 
must vary with each arm and each duty. If it is rigid, as 
it is, it will break soldiership into fragments, in place of 
cementing the fragments of an army together. The 
discipline of a tank soldier is not the discipline of an 
infantryman, and the discipline of a rifleman is not the 
discipline of a musketeer. When in December, 1916, 
I went as a Staff Officer to the Tank Corps, meta- 
phorically I burnt The King’s Regulations, and the 
results were remarkable. 

Yet, once the War was over, back we went to 1914, 
and the “‘Haig-mind”’ leapt into the saddle of obsoles- 
cence. In his final dispatch Sir Douglas Haig wrote: 

Then followed the experience of the Battle of the 

Somme . . . which showed that the principles of our 

pre-War training were as sound as ever . . . the longer 


the War lasted the more emphatically it has been realised 
that our original organisation and training were based on 
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correct principles. The danger of altering too much to 

deal with some temporary phase has been greater than the 

risk of adjusting them too little. 

The honesty of this remark is undoubted, yet its 
stupidity is colossal. Further, it bears no relation 
whatever to facts. 

So back to 1914 we went, not only to its military 
organisation and training, but also to its psychology. 
And it is this psychology which now governs the daily 
life of the soldier. In the Field Service Regulations of 
1924 we read: “Infantry is the arm which in the end 
wins battles. . . . The battle can be won in the last 
resort only by means of rifles and bayonets,”” which is 
contrary to all the experiences of 1914-18. And in 
the Infantry Training of 1932 we are told, that the first 
and quickest method of inculcating discipline is close- 
order drill. But what kind of discipline? The discipline 
of Frederick the Great! An anonymous writer, signing 
himself ‘A Field Officer,” writes on this subject— 
“Modern Infantry Discipline” in The Fournal of the 
Royal United Service Institution of August, 1934: 

What, then, are the grounds on which close-order drill 
can be defended as the most suitable basis for the dis- 
cipline and training of the infantry in 1934? Let the 
supporters of close-order drill argue as they like: they 
cannot dodge the plain fact that in order to praduce the 
soldier trained for the requirements of the 1934 battle- 
field they find themselves advocating that as an essential 
preliminary he should be grounded in the admittedly 
obsolete tactical formations of 1734. Nor, when their 

attention is called to it, can they fail to be struck by a 
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development of close-order drill which presents a remark- 
able military paradox, the complete dissimilarity between 
our ceremonial and tactical organisation: in battle we 
clamour for fire-power; in conference we pay tribute to 
it; on parade we hide away our fire-power, the machine 
and Lewis guns, as if we were ashamed of them, and 
parade as four companies of cannon fodder. 


He shows that what we are doing is to train our 
soldiers how to get killed. In another place I have 
called this performance not tactics, but “‘cenotaphics”; 
and, once killed, yearly we worship our dead and daily 
prepare for another holocaust. This writer is most 
refreshing. He shows up the absurdity of our craze for 
supervision: if one or two men are ordered to weed the 
barrack square, they have to be “watched by a non- 
commissioned officer faultlessly dressed, but himself 
doing nothing at all.” He quotes a civilian lecturer who 
once said at the Staff College: ‘That there was no real 
discipline in the Army’’—which is quite true, and in 
support he writes: 


Now let us look at a coal delivery in the married 
quarters; here there may be an army vehicle and a civilian 
coal merchant’s vehicle delivering coal side by side. The 
former has the driver and the traditional “one N.C.O. and 
four men,” the latter the driver and at most one other man. 
What a comment on our present system! What incentive 
is there for a man to cultivate self-respect under such 
conditions, and what wonder that the lines of the troops’ 
song run: 

‘The more we do, the more we may, 
It makes no difference to our pay ”? 
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After six and a half years of such a life a man is so 
unfitted for civil employment “‘that a special course of 
disciplinary training is required to enable him to derive 
full benefit from his vocational training proper.” (!!) 

So it comes about that we shall never get efficient 
training for war until we change our present form of 
discipline. Given the discipline of trust and of common 
sense, of actions adapted to circumstances, and not 
governed by archaic rituals, we shall be able to create 
an army of modern soldiers. Next we should equip 
them with the best possible weapons, so that they may 
be imbued with a sense of superiority. 

Traditions are valuable when they urge us to create 
new traditions in honour of the old ones. A tradition 
is a foundation, but it can never be the superstructure. 
Only when we know how we can do as well to-morrow, 
in different circumstances and with different weapons 
and a different discipline, what our ancestors did in the 
past, shall we realise the inner meaning of such lines as 
those of Sir Edward Hamley on the Colours of the 
43rd Light Infantry in Monmouth Church: 

In the church, where it hangs when the moon gilds the graves 

And the aisles and the arches, it swells and it waves; 


While, below, a faint sound as of combat is heard 
From the ghostly array of the old Forty-Third. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE COMMAND 


IF we are to obtain a new military organisation, which 
we are bound to do whether planned or unplanned, and 
if we are to cultivate a new discipline which we shall 
cultivate whether we cripple or fertilize its growth, 
out of these two will develop a new system of 
command and a new form of generalship. Yet 
if we are wise we shall reverse the order of this 
development and begin with the command, so that 
a creative organ may be established which can 
scientifically create organisation and discipline in 
place of being created by them through force of 
circumstances. 

I have shown in previous chapters that our present 
organs of command are impotent. The Army Council 
can create nothing, for all it can do is, little by little, to 
accept what through dire necessity is forced upon it 
from outside. Its decisions are but very slightly 
fertilised by civil progress, rather are they forced upon 
it by civil deficiencies—lack of horses, falling off of 
recruits, etc., etc. The main defect of this Council is 
uncreative centralisation. Power is concentrated in its 
hands not in order to radiate outwards, but in order to 
prevent radiation altogether. Unlike the sun, it does not 
warm its military planets, in place it draws such heat 
as it can from them, and the result is a frozen petrifica- 


tion of initiative and responsibility. Ever since it came 
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into being has the Army become more and more 
machine-controlled. 

The first change demanded is the abolition of this 
sterilizing machinery and its replacement by a human 
head—that is, by a Commander-in-Chief and a real 
General Staff which will bring all branches of the Staff 
under his control. This General Staff should be 
organised into two departments, one to deal with present 
requirements, war as it is, and the other to examine 
future possibilities, war as it probably will be. By 
equating the work of the first branch with that of the 
second, we shall obtain a powerful creative military 
centre which can plan, and not merely delay. 

The second change is even more important, and it 
concerns the personality and knowledge of the Secre- 
tary of State for War. If, as in the past, we continue to 
appoint men of no aptitude for this post, and men who 
are appointed merely to provide them with a seat in 
the Cabinet, then all that will take place is incessant 
friction between them and the General Staff. Surely it 
is a standing disgrace that whilst all other great 
Ministries have had many able men placed in charge 
of them during the last hundred years, the War Office 
has been controlled by two only. A disgrace which to- 
day is made doubly disastrous, seeing that we are now 
spending {40,000,000 yearly on the Army, which is ~ 
totally unprepared for a modern war. 

The duty of a true and energetic Secretary of State 
for War is not to interfere with planning, but to guide 
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planning along the road of policy. Here will be found 
his great difficulty; because, since 1919, our Govern- 
ment has never had a defence policy, and the Secretary 
of State for War cannot on his own create one. 
Obviously such a policy must embrace all the great 
departments of State. At present the Cabinet cannot 
create a policy, nor can its instrument, the Committee 
of Imperial Defence, which is no more, and has never 
been any more, than the secretariat to a policy vacuum. 

To fill this vacant space there is only one method of 
procedure, and that is to create a strategical Ministry 
of Defence, which by examining the defence forces as 
one force and relating them to politics on one hand and 
economics on the other, can create a policy which in 
its turn can be elaborated into a general plan by the 
three Service Ministries. In 1923 the seeds of such a 
Ministry were sown in the creation of the Chief of 
Staffs Sub-Committee of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence, and when, in 1927, an Imperial Defence 
College was established, the idea behind it was to 
educate a few officers of each Service and also a 
number of civilians to see eye to eye on inter-Service 
questions, and so form the raw material of a hypo- 
thetical policy-creating machine. To-day we possess 
the necessary bricks and mortar, and all we require is 
an architect, a first-rate statesman, to outline the edifice 
of defence which can be built with them. We have 
everything except initiative, and so far it would appear 
that we as a nation are incapable of producing it. 
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Granted a brain which can think not of the present 
only, but also of the future, so that the line of highest 
efficiency, and not merely that of least resistance, may 
be followed, then just as the men of the Army require 
a new discipline so also does the command. Though a 
different discipline, the object of which is to create 
intelligent and practical originality in place of intelli- 
gent and efficient obedience, like the discipline of the 
soldier, this discipline of the command must be founded 
on a higher conception of freedom. 

At present we are controlled, through no fault of its 
individual members, by a hierarchy which, though 
autocratic, is sterile. It fears initiative, it is terrified 
at originality and it suppresses criticism. For example, 
a few years back a well-known writer published a one- 
volume history of the World War, which was accepted 
by the then Commandant of the Royal Military College 
at Sandhurst as a book of study for the Cadets. A little 
later on the War Office prohibited its use. Why? 
Apparently because in places it criticised our Higher 
Command during the War. I could quote other and 
very similar cases of carefully written books being 
placed on the War Office index, and for similar reasons. 
The evil of this system is, that it shrouds the Higher 
Command in a veil of infallibility, and thereby not only 
destroys intelligent study of generalship, but also renders 
the Higher Command itself impervious to change. 
Education by suppression is education in retrogression, 
a preparation not for the next war nor even for the 
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last, but for a war which cannot be economically 
fought. 


This type of hyacinthine theocrasy, the self-worship 


of mediocrity, and the imposition of this worship on 
the intelligent, has through the ages been the prime 
cause of military inefficiency. Macaulay must have 
realised this when he wrote: 


It is a remarkable circumstance that the officers who 
had studied tactics in what were considered the best 
schools, in the Netherlands and Germany, displayed far 
less skill than those commanders who had been bred to 
peaceful employments, and who never saw a skirmish till 
the Civil War broke out. 


If this is true of the Civil War in England, it is 
doubly true of the American Rebellion, the French 
Revolutionary Wars, the American Civil War and the 
Boer War. Curiously enough, it is untrue, or rather 
unproven, in the World War, and the reason obviously 
is, that professionalism was too strong to be broken 
down. 

In every war and before every war our enemy is nat 
unknown. For whether we fight French or German, 
Pathan or Boer, our true enemy is custom. “ Custom 
doth make dotards of us all ”— 


And custom lies upon us with a weight, 
Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life. 


Custom is not loyalty to reality, but to a myth, and 
its bed-fellow is lethargy; for it is so peaceful to follow 


where others have trodden. It is for this reason that no 
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professional army has ever been less than a generation 
out of date. In 1899 we were nearly three generations 
out of date; in 1914 nearly two, and to-day nearly two 
again. Therefore we want a new spirit in our education 
—the spirit of loyalty to truth. 

In an article entitled “The Tale of the Tank” 
which appeared in The Nineteenth Century and After of 
November, 1932, Captain Liddell Hart says on this 
question: 


The soldier has never been taught to approach his 
problem in a scientific spirit of inquiry. His early training 
is directed, above all, to the cultivation of loyalties— 
multiple loyalties—to King, country, service, arm, 
regiment, and superiors. These create prejudices which 
inevitably colour his vision and bias his judgment. 
Truth may not be absolute, but it is certain that we are 
likely to come nearest to it if we search for it in a scientific 
spirit, and analyse the facts, with a complete detachment 
from all loyalties save that to truth itself. The other 
loyalties may be essential to the soldier in action, but they 
are a danger in reflection. The attitude of uncritical 
loyalty may be essential towards the winning of a war, 
but it is a fatally blind attitude in which to prepare for a 
war. 


Therefore this writer says: 


The first need is a change of attitude towards criticism 
and independence of thought. It is true that, in recent 
years, soldiers in authority have frequently dwelt on the 
importance of encouraging thought, but they have failed 
to see the incompatibility of thought and uniformity of 
doctrine which they contradictorily preach with the same 
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breath. And they have too palpably shown their dis- 
favour to any soldier who, acting on their advice, has 
indulged in criticism that offends their conventional 
sense of discipline... . As an intimate observer of 
armies I have long come to realise that the type of senior 
officer who is always preaching loyalty essentially means 
loyalty, on the part of his subordinates, to his own 
interests. 


This lack of loyalty to truth—to reality—is the dry- 
rot of all professional armies, for what is called “the 
military spirit” is but a paraphrase of “the absence of 
all spirit.” So it happens that a professional soldier 
cannot do his duty to his country and simultaneously 
carve out for himself a career. And if a career is his 
goal, then he can attain it by one of two paths only: 
temerity or cupidity, and the place where such careers 
are manufactured is the Staff College. Should our next 
war not be won, then we may be certain that it will be 
fost in Camberley—the power-house of loyalty to 
custom. 


That loyalty to truth is possible is seen clearly in 
the life and career of Sir John Moore, a man whom it is 
about time our Army took seriously. Of him Field- 
Marshal Lord Seaton says, and he knew him well: 
“He is one of those determined and independent 
characters who act and speak what they think just and 
proper, without paying the least regard to the opinion 
of persons of interest or in power.”” As Moore said him- 
self when in Corsica: “. . . being called upon to give 
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an opinion, I must give my own whether it differed 
from the General’s or not.”” And of opinion in the field 
he wrote: “I have no conception of a commanding 
officer deciding an affair of . . . importance from a 
report of others when he has it in his power to see and 
judge for himself. . . .”” Getting down to the truth and 
speaking truly were always his aim. 

Fortune decreed that time and again he should be 
confronted by the stupidity of the statesmen of his day; 
yet never once did he place personal advantage before 
what he believed to be the truth, and what annoyed 
the politicians was that events proved him always in the 
right. As Sir William Napier says: “ . . . He main- 
tained the right with a vehemence bordering upon 
fierceness. . . . The honest loved him, the dishonest 
feared him.” 

Such then was Moore, as George Napier says: 
“|. . the persevering, firm and skilful general; the 
inflexible and the real patriot who sacrificed all personal 
feeling to his country’s weal; the truly virtuous and 
honourable man; the high-minded, finished and 
accomplished gentleman. . . .” No wonder he had 
enemies. ‘“The fact is,” writes Lord Seaton, “no man 
has more merit, and none more enemies, even among 
the generals of high rank.’’ And again, shortly after 
Moore’s death, he writes: “A most extraordinary man. 
The nearer you saw him, the more he was admired. 
He was superior by many degrees to everyone I have 
seen: he had a magnificent mind. A most perfect 
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gentleman. A determined enemy to the corrupt, cor- 
ruption and jobs, he never spared where he thought it 
his duty to inflict. A man of this cast must create a host 
of enemies, and he certainly had his share of them.” 

The reason I have once again returned to Sir John 
Moore is, that I believe that he is the model we should 
follow in our endeavours to re-cast the spirit which can 
give life to our system of command. And though it is 
impossible for any individual to be right consistently, it 
is a fact which history proves again and again that com- 
mand of a second-class individual is preferable to that 
of a first-class committee. 

Individuality is, therefore, the keystone in the arch 
of generalship; for without it there can be no true 
command, and as each individual is different, unless 
freedom is allowed to talent, individuality cannot be 
cultivated. 

With Army officers the trouble begins in the public 
schools from which so many are drawn. There indi- 
viduality is not cultivated; in place a team spirit is 
’ inculcated and life becomes tradition-bound. Now, it 
must be obvious to all that, when a body of men such 
as an army is divided into its two component parts of 
leaders and followers, team work amongst the latter is 
essential to the full expression of leadership. Yet, 
equally must it be obvious that, if the leader be but one 
of the team, however perfectly the team may be trained 
and however exalted may be the loyalty between its 
members, leadership will deteriorate into juntaship. 
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In other words, the Council of War system will be 
established, a system which has rightly been anathema- 
tised by every true commander. 

This system of command by committee, though as 
old as war itself, was during the nineteenth century 
scientifically developed in the Prussian General Staff 
system. The General Staff, a body of officers without 
executive power, and, consequently, without responsi- 
bility, supplanting the General in command, who 
became little more than a mouth-piece for their 
decisions. Obviously the value of this Staff as a piece 
of military machinery for collecting information, 
digesting it, and, once orders are issued, seeing that 
they are obeyed, cannot be exaggerated. But this does 
not alter the fact that it must not take the place of the 
commander. During the World War this is the mistake 
we made: we copied the Prussian system and relied 
upon command by conferences in place of generalship. 

From the public schools the bulk of the candidates 
for the Army pass through either the Royal Military 
College or the Royal Military Academy, where the 
team-ritual is still more potently enforced, and by the 
time they receive their commissions, in nine cases out 
of ten, all individuality has been suppressed and, 
consequently, the seed of eventual generalship sterilised. 
Only when initiative is divorced from the rigid un- 
critical routine of mess, barrack and cantonment does it 
at times sprout forth; yet it can be said without fear 
of contradiction that, in ninety-nine out of every 
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hundred officers of over thirty-five years of age, the 
system has choked to death all potentiality of general- 
ship. From thirty-five to forty-five follows a period of 
all but complete mental stagnation, and then physical 
_deterioration sets in. The result is, that the bulk of our 
Generals is selected from a body of men who physically 
are incapable of enduring the hardships of a mobile 
war, and are mentally unprepared to control it. 
Whether it is a fact or not I cannot say, but my experi- 
ences lead me to believe that of all causes mental 
stagnation is at the foundation of bodily decay. It is 
not physical exercise which keeps the body young, but 
mental exercise. Unless the creative powers of the 
mind are strong in middle age, the decline in the 
creative powers of the body sterilises the mind 
altogether. 


Loyalty to truth—that is, to fact—is not only the 
foundation of all civil science, but of all soldiership, 
leadership and generalship in varying degrees: the 
soldier must be free to use his weapons in relationship 
to ground, target, etc.; the leader to interpret his orders 
in accordance with actual circumstances, and the com- 
mander to elaborate his plan so that economy of force 
may result. 


Economy does not mean saving, but wisely spending; 


and as to surprise an enemy is to take him off his 
guard, surprise is the most economical factor. Yet 
surprise demands imagination and originality, and these 
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are the very qualities which are anathema in the 
present system of discipline, which is book-ridden. 
It is true that during peace time adherence to the Red 
Books will prevent unimaginative seniors being sur- 
prised by more elastic-minded juniors. It is also true 
that the training manuals must continue because it 
is necessary that regimental officers be trained on a 
system; but as a good schoolmaster should transcend 
the knowledge contained in his pupils’ text-books, so 
should a good General be superior in knowledge to 
the Field Service Regulations, etc. They are written for 
to-day, and his next battle will be to-morrow; conse- 
quently he must understand the probable nature 
of future warfare as clearly as he understands the 
actual nature of present-day warfare. Should he not 
do so, then of a certainty will he be surprised. 

Not only are the tactics of armoured machines 
impossible under the existing system of discipline, for 
they demand the highest originality, but to place 
mechanised armies under generals of the ‘‘Haig” 
mentality is to ask for disaster. In brief, we have got 
to ‘“‘de-Haig” our officers from the opening of their 
careers onwards; for it is useless attempting to do so in 
middle age; not only because the mind is then fixed, 
but also because middle-aged men are normally physic- 
ally unsuited to the stresses and strains of mobile 
warfare. 

General Sir Charles Napier once wrote: “An ignorant 
general is a murderer,” and Lord Wolseley has said: 
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“An old man, as a rule, is out of place . . . either as 
an officer or as a private soldier. He wants the dash 
and fire of youth; age brings caution, and with it 
hesitation. . . . With cavalry minutes are nearly as 
important as hours are to infantry.” And it is mobile 
warfare, the warfare of armoured machines, for which 
we should be preparing. 

Old commanders invite disaster, of this there can 
be no doubt. “Rely upon it,” said Admiral Sir Charles 
Napier, ‘‘that the generality of men sixty years of age 
are not fit for captains.” And Lord Exmouth has gone 
further, saying: “A man of sixty was not fit to be an 
admiral.” Discussing this question, Commander Lord 
Teignmouth once wrote: “Unless their meals are 
served at the accustomed hour... they are ‘put 
out’; in other words, are incapacitated from the 
efficient performance of duty. The idea of ‘roughing 
it’ becomes repugnant.” Little things matter much in 
war: it may be remembered that Mr. Russell, the War 
Correspondent, was of opinion that the Federal Army 
lost the battle of Bull Run owing to their General— 
McDowell—a vegetarian, having eaten too much water- 
melon on the morning of the battle. Also it may be 
remembered how the Kalif Soliman, on his way to the 
second siege of Constantinople, in 720, was seized with 
so violent an indigestion that he died before arriving 
there. His was, however, a somewhat exceptional case, 
for we are informed that “in one morning he ate, first, 
as a hors d’ceuvre, two great baskets of eggs and figs, 
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followed by a quantity of grapes, then a mass of marrow 
and sugar, on top of which came a kid, six fowls and 
seventy pomegranates.” 

A better example is that of Sir Harry Burrard, who 
superseded Sir Arthur Wellesley on the battlefield of 
Vimiero. Wellesley pressed him to push the victory, 
but Burrard resisted every argument. Turning to 
Colonel Landmann, as this officer tells us: “Sir Harry 
asked me what was the hour, and without waiting my 
reply, inquired of Sir Arthur at what time his dinner 
would be ready, assuring us, as he tapped his full- 
sized waist two or three times with his open hand in a 
most inquisitive manner, that the sea air had very 
much sharpened his appetite.” Thus a breeze of sea air 
so affected a hungry old gentleman that Wellesley was 
robbed of the fruits of his victory. 


In the new discipline of command the ultimate 
problem is responsibility: for the essence of command is 
responsibility, whether the action taken is conventional 
or original and whether it is decided upon by old or 
young. How can responsibility be cultivated? The 
answer is simple: by ceasing to hamstring our com- 
manders during peace time—that is, by freeing them 
from bureaucratic control and the minutiz of routine. 
As long as our Generals dare not infringe the training 
manuals, and as long as their every action is scrutinised, 
criticised and more often than not obstructed by 
Finance, responsibility is impossible. It is right that 
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the Army should live within the estimates allotted to 
it; but it is wrong that it should be called upon to 
justify to the Treasury every penny spent. As long as 
this system continues there can be no true cultivation 
of responsibility; in the new army which is now arising 
it must go. 

A fact which is seldom realised is, that it is not the 
Secretary of State for War who controls the Army, nor 
is it the Army Council. Who is it, then? The Per- 
manent Under Secretary and his horde of obstructing 
“financiers.” He is permanent, whilst the Secretary of 
State and the members of the Army Council are but 
passengers. By obstructing he can see all their tours of 
duty out, and as he knows nothing of the human and 
military sides of the Army, he does not even know when 
he is obstructing, and so becomes “automatic” grit in 
our war machine. 

What is the remedy? I have answered this question 
already—namely, to bring Finance under the General 
Staff as a servant, so that it will cease to be its master. 
The present system is so extravagant and inefficient 
that nothing but the lassitude of the public in military 
affairs has maintained it in force. It is not that the 
causes of this disease are unknown, they have often 
been examined and diagnosed. For instance: 

Lord Salisbury said in 1go0: 

The exercise of the Treasury’s powers in governing 


other departments of the Government is not for the 
public benefit. 
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In the Report of the Esher Committee of 1903 we 
read: 


The entire system of War Office finance, which has 
been built up during many years, and has its origin ina 
distant past, is based on the assumption that all military 
officers are necessarily spendthrifts, and that their actions 
must be controlled in gross and in detail by civilians. 
This theory is largely responsible for the unreadiness for 
war which has been frequently exhibited, as well as for 
reckless and wasteful expenditure. 


In 1918, Sir Charles Harris, Joint Secretary of the 
War Off.ce, said: 


Thirty years’ experience of the actual working of the 
present system of external control of War Office expendi- 
ture, in peace and war, has convinced me that it fails ta 
produce real economy. 


That this squandering of means will be put a stop 
to as long as the present organisation for defence exists 
is more than doubtful. The only practical solution is a 
strategical Ministry of Defence which will create a 
policy for the Army, allot to it the means to carry it 
out, and, having allotted them, place the whole re- 
sponsibility of fitting means to ends on the shoulders of 
the soldier. 

This demands a new financial discipline, and coupled 
with a new military discipline for officer and for man, 
then and then only shall we establish a new spirit 
worthy of the new Army which, willy nilly, we shall 
get, and worthy of the loyalty and courage our soldiers 
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have always shown in peace and war. We live not only 
in changing times, but in tumultuous ones. This is an 
anarchic age; on the one side science is groping into the 
future, on the other the politics of the nations are 
either being strangled by the past, or in turn are 
attempting to strangle it. This is a volcanic age of 
revolutions and rumours of peace. The horizon is 
smothered in smoke. No man can see clearly; no man 
can speak with certitude or conviction. There is a 
chatter of many voices, discordant and cacophonic. 
The age of right thinking is not yet. Therefore let our 
people, our Government and our soldiers ponder these 
lines, with which I will end this book: 
My son, do not fear to be strong because men 
have ta’en cath to be mild, 
For the arm that can fell the great bull 
can uphold the faint form of a child. 
If they say, “Oh, my brother, be still, lo! 
the world shall let blood nevermore,"— 


Do thou answer, “So be it,” and place fifty 
thousand more rifles in store! 
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